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THE PUBLISHERS’ PAGE 


THE ARROW MAKER 


Mary Austin’s Indian play, “Tue Ar- 
row Maker,” published last month by 
Houghton Mifflin Company, reads and acts 
equally well. Following a performance at 
one of the largest of the Eastern normal 
schools, the instructor who coached the 
play wrote enthusiastically to Mrs. Austin: 

“Sometime ago you very kindly gave 
us your permission to present ‘The Ar- 
row Maker’ at the West Chester Nor- 
mal School. I wish I could tell you how 
charmed people were with it. The theme of 
the play, so pertinent to-day, together with 
your skillful and wholly delightful treat- 
ment of it, made a strong appeal. I feel cer- 
tain that even the youngest student carried 
away with him something more than the 
picturesqueness of the Indian color.” 


A FAVORITE STORY-TELLER 


“Kisincton Town” is adding fresh 
laurels to the reputation of its author, 
Abbie Farwell Brown, as a writer for chil- 
dren. One critic says: ‘‘Miss Brown has 


succeeded in creating an atmosphere in - 


these stories. Grimm brothers achieved 
that also, so did Andrew Lang and the be- 
loved Hans Andersen. It is not undue 
praise to say that the author of ‘Kisington 
—. comes very near their high stand- 
ards. 


A NEW PRYCE BOOK 


“No one possessed of a discriminating 
taste in fiction can read any one of the nov- 
els of Richard Pryce without becoming at 
once aware that he has encountered a vigor- 
ous and interesting personality that well 
deserves a closer acquaintance.” This opin- 
ion, voiced a year or two ago by Felix Trent 
Carney, was confirmed by thousands of 
readers, who will be glad to know that Mr. 
Pryce’s latest novel, “ Davin PENSTEPHEN,” 
is now published. 


. WINIFRED HOLT IN EUROPE 


Tose who have read “A BEAcon FoR 
THE BuinD” will not be surprised that the 
author, Miss Winifred Holt, should find so 
much inspiration among the blinded sol- 
diers with whom she is now working. A 
study of Henry Fawcett’s indomitable cour- 


age and wonderful achievements is not the 
least part of the preparation Miss Holt has 
had for her work, and gives one hope even 
for the infinitely sadder cases with which 
she is now concerned. 


A LOVER OF LINCOLN 


Tue recent death of Alonzo Rothschild 
recalls a career and personality which have 
few counterparts in American life. When 
he was a mere child Abraham Lincoln be- 
came his ideal, and when he was twenty- 
two years old he resolved to earn for him- 
self a competence that would enable him to 
devote his time and his life to the study of 
Lincoln. Six years later he had earned what 
he considered enough and he had the cour- 
age, at twenty-eight, to give up his business 
and begin to carry out his purpose. After 
a brief period of study at Harvard Univer- 
sity he bought a New England farmhouse 
at East Foxboro, Mass., where he lived 
with his wife and children until the time of 
his death. He became an authority on 
United States history, especially the Civil 
War Period, and his ‘“‘Lincotn: Master 
oF MEN” is regarded as the best character 
study of the great leader that has ever been 
written. 


WAR BOOKS 


Amonc the most popular of the recent 
books inspired by incidents of the war are 
‘A HILttop on THE Marne,” by Mildred 
Aldrich, and “Tue Lusrrania’s Last Voy- 
AGE,” by Charles A. Lauriat, Jr., both of 
which are in their second printings. 


MARGARET PRESCOTT MONTAGUE 


Marcaret Prescotr MontacueE is a 
Southern writer who has found a new field 
for short stories among deaf and blind chil- 
dren. Her work has been compared with 
that of Myra Kelly, whom she resembles in 
so far as she is interpreter for a group of 
little people not generally understood by the 
average world of normal, English-speaking 
a Unlike Miss Kelly, however, Miss 

ontague was a well-known author before 
she entered upon her present field. Her 
latest novel, “Linpa,” appeared in 1912. 
Since then she has published no book until 
““CLosep Doors,” which is a collection of 
her stories of deaf and blind children. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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DEVOTED TO THE ENRICHMENT OF FAMILY LIFE 


PEACE ON EARTH 


THEsE words, ‘‘Peace on Earth,” 
we have heard at Christmas time all 
our lives. What have they meant 
to us in former years? Something 
very limited and personal; at best 
a reminder to us to try to keep 
more fully than we have been keep- 
ing that rule of life which bids us 
live in a state of peace and good-will 
with our neighbors. 

Last Christmas, however, the 
words meant more, though that 
more was rather vague. This Christ- 
mas they not only mean still more, 
but that which they mean is defi- 
nite and tangible. Howhas this come 
about? Through the efforts of sev- 
eral groups of men and women in 
many parts of the world to organize 
themselves and others into associa- 
tions having for their object the 
making of peace between the war- 
ring nations of Europe. The names 
and addresses of four of the most 
important of the peace associa- 
tions, are the following: — The 
American Women’s Peace Party, 116 
South Michigan Ave., Chicago, III.; 
The World Peace Foundation, 40 
Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass., The 
American Peace Society, 613 Colo- 
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rado Bldg., Washington, D.C., The 
League to Enforce Peace, 507 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N.Y. All these 
associations will send free of charge, 
on request, printed matter regard- 
ing their aims and their work. Peace 
between nations is the Christmas 
message this year. 

Just as, in years past, each and 
every one of us has tried at Christ- 
mas time to strengthen our several 
efforts for a limited and personal 
condition of peace, so, this year, it 
is the privilege as well as the duty 
of each of us to strengthen and in- 
crease the organized efforts being 
made for a world peace. 

How can we go about doing this? 
First, by informing ourselves as to 
what is being done specifically by 
the various organizations. Then, by 
allying ourselves with the particu- 
lar organization to which we feel 
ourselves able to be of most use. So 
various are the programmes of the 
several associations that in one or 
another of them there is a place 
for any person who desires peace 
on earth. Does not this mean 
every one, because is not every 
one in one sense of the word or 
another, a pacifist, — a believer in 
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the Christmas message, “Peace on 
Earth’’? 


GIFTS AND GIVERS 


THE present time is a test of charac- 
ter in more ways than one. It is re- 
vealing to us not only what our 
neighbors truly are, but what we 
truly are ourselves. One of the ways 
in which this revelation is being 
made is through our contributions 
to the various relief funds. 

Take the contributions of cloth- 
ing, for example, to be sent to the 
Belgian refugees: The characters of 
the persons who make such contri- 
butions are clearly shown in the 
things they send. For instance, does 
any one of us need to be told that a 
woman who sends a faded blue silk 
parasol is a person who lacks the 
ability to use her mind adequately, 


—as well as other things? The ~ 


same might be said of a man who 
contributes a shabby silk hat. And, 
incredible as it may seem, it has ac- 
tually happened that a woman and 
a man have, respectively, sent these 
very contributions! 

How does it happen that there are 
such gifts and such givers? Is it 
fundamental, or is it due to train- 
ing? I am inclined to think that it 
is the latter. How numerous are the 
parents who have taught, and do 
teach their children to give away 
only the things that they them- 
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selves do not want! The worn-out 
clothes, the broken toys, the torn 
books, — these are the things that 
many, indeed most children have 
been, and are taught to give to those 
who have nothing. 

Of course, common sense should 
be used in this matter as in others; 
children cannot properly be taught 
to give away their new clothes, nor, 
perhaps, very many of their new 
toys or books. .And, furthermore, it 
is a fact that the old things will be 
new things to the persons to whom 
they are given. A compromise 
might be effected. In the first place, 
a child should never be allowed to 
give a useless gift. In the second 
place, children should be taught 
that, not because they are old, but 
because they are outgrown, their old 
garments rather than their new ones 
should be given away; and that only 
because other children will be able 
to take pleasure in them should 
damaged toys or books be offered. 

As for the grown persons, — what 
can be done for them, when they are 
of the group that gives such things 
as have been listed? Perhaps the 
only thing that can be done is for 
each grown person to look twice 
at those things he or she purposes to 
give away, and make sure that 
they are not in the faded blue silk 
parasol or the shabby silk hat 
class. 


THE REDEEMER 


His name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, The mighty God, The 
everlasting Father, The Prince of Peace. 

Of the increase of his government and peace there shall be no end, upon 
the throne of David, and upon his kingdom, to order it, and to establish 
it with judgment and with justice from henceforth even for ever. 


Isaiah, Chap. 1x, Verses 6, 7. 
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CONDUCTED BY HORATIO W. DRESSER,,. Pu.D. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
SPANIARD 


Few lands occupy so high a place in 
romantic imagination as Spain, with 
its Alhambra and other marvels 
of architecture, its associations with 
the Moors and with hardy naviga- 
tors whose voyages are famous in 
the history of the world. Like other 
lands, it had its darker eras, and 
we remember Spain on account of 
the Inquisition and the long strug- 
gles of the Netherlands for inde- 
pendence. But it is the period of 
world greatness that occupies the 
foremost place in our thought, the 
achievements of the Spaniards in 
other lands, in the arts, in literature. 
To gain a clearer idea of the Spanish 
type of character, we naturally run 
through, in imagination, the entire 
course of history, from those ancient 
times when the Phoenicians opened 
up the famous peninsula to trade 
in the Mediterranean. For environ- 
ment and history have had very 
much to do with Spanish develop- 
ment; in a more obvious way, per- 
haps, than in the case of other 
European peoples. 

Spain is cut off from the rest of 
Europe by a natural barrier, the 
Pyrenees, and it was long separated 
from other parts of the world by 
seas that had been but little ex- 
plored. Divided into small king- 
doms for many centuries, its de- 


velopment and interests were pro- 
vincial even in decisive periods, 
when other European countries 
were exerting strong influences in 
behalf of liberal thought and life. 
The Spaniard seldom learned any 
language but his own. He was de- 
pendent on few interests. Educa- 
tional and scientific influences came 
late, and through a very long period 
the power of a single institution, 
the Church, was influential in a 
manner that makes Spanish history 
peculiarly distinctive. 

Meanwhile, Spain from the first 
was the scene of successive inva- 
sions, and her conquerors brought 
forces to bear that had much to do 
with this regional development. As 
far back as history goes there were 
mixed races living in the peninsula, 
the Celts and Iberians and their 
intermixtures. The Roman con- 
querors contributed their language, 
their literature and their gods, 
stamping upon Spain influences 
which endured for ages and gave 
permanent shape to the civilization 
that then prevailed. The power of 
Greek civilization did not reach so 
far as the peninsula, hence the Latin 
influences exerted free play. Then, 
too, there was a fortunate isolation 
from European conflicts and wars 
which gave the inhabitants of the 
peninsula opportunity to develop 
their natural resources unimpeded. 
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With the coming of the Vandals, 
the Suebi, the Alans and other bar- 
barians, Spain entered an age of 
confusion, — followed by one of ser- 
vitude when the Moslem invasions 
began, in 711. The Moslems left 
permanent memorials of their occu- 
pation, and for a time Mohamme- 
danism was as readily accepted by 
the common people as had been 
the gods of ancient Rome. But the 
power of Christianity was merely in 
abeyance, not extinguished, and 
with its gradual but vigorous recov- 
ery of supremacy there came further 
opportunities for undisturbed de- 
velopment. 

The mental life manifested its 
genius in zeal for the Church. 
This implied a constancy which 
marked out the Spanish character 
in definite lines. The Spaniards of 


the age of the Inquisition seem to . 


have believed as ardently as the 
ancient Hebrews that they were the 
people chosen of God to carry out 
heavenly decrees and stand for the 
true faith. The sense of superior- 
ity, in pronounced form, was made 
manifest when Spain began to be a 
world-power, dominating newly ac- 
quired subjects in the Americas. 
Meanwhile, if the geographical 
isolation of Spain had much to do 
with its narrow cultural develop- 
ment, this separateness also had its 
productive side. Despite the mix- 
tures of races, or possibly because 
of the ready assimilation of various 
influences, Spain tended to devel- 
op individuality of character. The 
genius for romance, for the drama, 
was native to the soil, and it sought 
material from national history, in- 
stead of borrowing from the classics 
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of other lands. Hence we find the 
Spaniards very early expressing 
themselves through ballads and the 
romances of chivalry, also through 
the imaginative chronicles which 
originally took the place of history 
strictly so-called. The strong liter- 
ary instincts thus fostered found 
fullest expression in the more con- 
nected romance which gave rise in 
time to the modern novel, and in 
the comedy, which seems to be 
especially adapted to the creative 
spirit of Spain. Thus Spain directly 
contributed a permanent form of 
literature, the novel, and had much 
to do with the development of the 
modern stage. Cervantes, Lope de 
Vega, and Calderon are among the 
greatest men in the world in their 
fields. So, too, are Velasquez, Mu- 
rillo, and other painters who have 
made Spain famous in the world of 
art. In architecture, sculpture, pot- 
tery and metal work, the Spaniards 
were not able to attain the skill of 
the Moors, long residents of their 
land. But in poetry, fiction, the 
drama and in painting they ex- 
celled, through original genius. 
Further light on the relationship 
between Spanish character and 
Spanish history is found in the fact 
that the unity of the various king- 
doms was achieved, not through a 
long political struggle, as in many 
other lands, but through the influ- 
ence of the Catholic kings. We have 
noted that Spain was long a land of 
mixed races and small kingdoms, 
strongly local in character. As late 
as 1479, there were five independent 
kingdoms, — that is, Castile, Ara- 
gon, Portugal, Navarre and Gra- 
nada. There was no single race to 
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rise into supremacy and conquer 
the different kingdoms by force of 
arms, and no single general or ruler 
to arise and perform this feat. Nor 
was there a strong love of political 
freedom and unity, such as we find 
among peoples in northern and 
central Europe. Each kingdom had 
its own laws, customs and tradi- 
tions, and each was apparently con- 
tent to remain separate and inde- 
pendent. 

The warfare so long waged upon 
the Saracens in a measure expressed 
national unity, but this was essen- 
tially a struggle in behalf of Chris- 
tianity as opposed to Mohamme- 
danism. That which apparently 
could not have been accomplished 
through a common racial feeling 
was finally achieved through the 
power of the Church. The union of 
two of the kingdoms, through the 
marriage of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
gave opportunity for the expression 
of a common feeling against all 
heresies whatsoever, hence prepared 
the way for national development. 
Doubtless political motives were 
mingled with theological in the 
minds of these powerful Catholic 
sovereigns. The unity of the vari- 
ous kingdoms under the banner of 
rigidly doctrinal Christianity was 
not achieved without vigorous op- 
position to the Inquisition with its 
terrors. But the unusual fact re- 
mains that it was the opportunity 
to drive out all alien faiths and 
Christian heresies that led to the 
unification. Thus Spanish charac- 
ter reaped the immense advantages 
of concentration in behalf of a single, 
great, controlling idea. 


H. W. D. 
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SPAIN AT THE HEIGHT OF POWER 
BY HORATIO W. DRESSER, PH.D. 


Ir has often been remarked that 
nations have their periods of growth, 
greatness and decay, according to 
stages resembling those through 
which the individual passes. These 
nations have their exceptional op- 
portunity, their day of standing 
before the world with the balance 
of power in their control. Such a 
period of power impresses the 
student of history not merely on 
account of its brilliancy, the con- 
tributions which it makes to the 
world’s possessions, but because it 
already bears signs of the impend- 
ing changes by which the balance of 
power is to be transferred to some 
other nation. Thus one becomes 
deeply absorbed in an age like that 
of Louis XIV, in France, one of the 
most brilliant of all great epochs in 
the world’s history, not merely be- 
cause of its great writers, thinkers, 
statesmen andotherpeopleof genius, 
but because, even then, the condi- 
tions were rapidly preparing for the 
great revolution which was to fol- 
low. 

As we turn from fair France to 
romantic Spain, our attention be- 
comes occupied with an age of 
greatness very different from that of 
Louis XIV, and the decline which 
ensues is of a wholly different na- 
ture. From the point of view of 
world-lessons the age in question is 
uncommonly instructive. The les- 
sons are fairly obvious and have 
often been commented upon. It is 
profitable to consider some of them 
again, for the world is slow in bene- 
fiting even by that which is obvi- 
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ous. Then, too, there is a certain 
fascination about an epoch in his- 
tory in which much power is con- 
centrated for the time in the hands 
of a very few, presently to leave 
those hands relatively empty and 
pass elsewhere. 

If we look back for the moment 
to ancient history, we are reminded 
of the fact that the inhabitants of 
the Spanish peninsula submitted to 
many invasions. They resisted, to 
be sure, especially when their land 
was intruded upon by the Cartha- 
ginians. But it was their part ap- 
parently to submit, to assimilate 
the gifts of their invaders, as in the 
case of the Romans, and then abide 
their time. They lacked the unity 
and skill in government and war- 
fare to conquer the invading hordes 
of Teutonic barbarians, and they 


were equally unable to stem the . 


tide of Moslems which swept in 
from Africa early in the eighth cen- 
tury. Had it not been for the deci- 
sive defeat of the Moslems when 
they swept across Spain into France, 
other nations might have suffered 
the fate which fell upon Spain in 
the long centuries of servitude 
which followed. Opposition to the 
invaders was probably less possible 
on account of the fact that many of 
the common people were ready to 
forego their own religion and adopt 
that of Mohammed. Then, too, 
the Moslems settled down into a 
peaceful and industrious mode of 
life, they had much to contribute 
to Spain and there seemed less 
reason than in most cases for offer- 
ing resistance. 

It took five centuries for the 
Christian forces to gather sufficient 
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headway to cast off the invaders. 
Gradually a Christian kingdom was 
brought together in the northern 
part of Spain, and we may see in 
that slowly developing kingdom 
the beginnings of the power which 
was to sweep to world conquest, 
through an aggressive union of 
politics and religion. The strug- 
gle for independence eventually 
brought about the union of the two 
kingdoms of Castile and Leon in 
1230. After that the process of re- 
conquest was carried on more 
rapidly. Cordova was conquered in 
1236, Seville in 1248. Mohamme- 
dan Spain was then reduced to 
Granada and the ports around 
Cadiz, a region which the Moslems 
were to hold for a long period before 
the re-conquest shquld become com- 
plete. 

The major part of the country 
having been won by force of arms, 
the next step was to apply another 
kind of power in the effort to 
Christianize all the kingdoms of 
which the peninsula was composed. 
This process was undertaken, not in 
the spirit of reason: with a view to 
the gradual persuasion of those who 
had gone over to Mohammedanism, 
or had fallen under the influences of 
Protestantism, but with the weap- 
ons of the persecutor, sometimes 
with those of the bigot and the ty- 
rant. This meant, in the first place, 
the persecution of the Jews, pros- 
perous and admirable citizens, con- 
tributing their share to the welfare 
of the various kingdoms. From the 
stage of persecution, the movement 
against the Jews passed to that of 
massacre, and the determined effort 
to drive the remnants of the hated 
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race from Spain. Thus the kings 
began that series of fatal mistakes 
which were eventually to deprive 
Spain of some of its most desirable 
and industrious inhabitants. 

The effort to Christianize the 
kingdoms meant not only the stamp- 
ing out of any other faith, such as 
Mohammedanism, but the detec- 
tion of every person who had es- 
poused liberal views. In no other 
country was the persecution so 
relentless and terrible. Thus no 
other chapter in history so well 
illustrates an utterly mistaken pol- 
icy, the attempt to regulate all reli- 
gious teachings and activities by 
political power. 

The occasion for this great exten- 
sion of political power was afforded 
by the development of two of the 
kingdoms, Castile and Aragon, to 
the point where, governed by sov- 
ereigns of unusual character and 
skill, they were ready to join forces 
and prepare the way for national 
unity. The marriage of these sov- 
ereigns, Isabella and Ferdinand, 
was of decisive moment for Spain. 
Isabella had both the strength of 
character to resist all other offers of 
marriage and bestow her affections 
upon Ferdinand, and the determi- 
nation of will to continue her rule in 
Castile, contributing her individual 
share to the great nation which grew 
out of the union. She it was who 
had the insight to support Colum- 
bus in his initial voyage of dis- 
covery across the seas. She is 
praised by historians for her politi- 
cal wisdom and learning, as well as 
for her virtue, magnanimity and 


piety. 


Ferdinand, surnamed the Catho-— 
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lic, contributed qualities of char- 
acter and engaged in undertakings 
which had much to do with the 
prosperity and brilliancy of the 
united kingdoms. After he had won 
a decisive victory over the Portu- 
guese, and peace was assured in the 
kingdoms, he united with Isabella 
in instituting widespread reforms. 
Various courts of justice were also 
formed over which the sovereigns 
presided in person. The authority 
of the great feudal lords was re- 
duced, and other changes were 
made which tended to increase the 
power of the rulers. The next step 
was the conquest of Granada, the 
one kingdom still remaining in 
possession of the Moors. The Cas- 
tilians having taken the strongly 
fortified city of Alhama, in the 
centre of the Moorish dominions, 
the war against Granada was 
pushed through with vigor, under 
the personal command of Ferdi- 
nand. Granada fell in November, 
1491. The victorious voyage of 
Columbus followed. Ferdinand and 
Isabella obtained a papal bull 
which entitled them to all terri- 
tories which should be discovered in 
the Western hemisphere under their 
auspices. Thus the way was pre- 
pared for the rapid series of devel- 
opments which gave Spain a great 
empire beyond the seas and made 
of the newly united nation a world- 
power of vast extent. 

Prominent among the causes 
which led Spain to be so success- 
fully aggressive was her activity in 
behalf of the Church. This was 
partly a political activity. It was 
by this means that the two great 
monarchs brought about unity 
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among the kingdoms, a unity which 
had apparently, seemed impossible 
from any other point of view. But 
the sovereigns were zealous Catho- 
lics, and ostensibly their efforts for 
national unity were purely religious. 

By a papal bull granted at the 
request of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
in 1478, the Inquisition was estab- 
lished in Castile; in 1483 it was 
extended to Aragon, and later to 
other kingdoms. The avowed ob- 
ject at first was the detection and 
punishment of Jews who had 
adopted Christianity but had re- 
lapsed. Two years of grace were 
allowed for recantation. But this 
was a mild form of persecution in 
comparison with the terrors that 
followed when the Inquisition was 
in full force. Confidential officers 


were employed to discover all here- 
tics, and the proceedings of the 


court were carried on with great 
secrecy. Punishment and death 
followed. Under the presidency of 
Torquemada (1482-94) the Inqui- 
sition became so terrible in the fury 
of its persecutions and by its cruel 
intolerance that one would rather 
pass it by with a mere reminder 
of its consequences in other fields. 
For the Spanish Inquisition was 
one of the causes not only of the 
concentration of national power but 
of the downfall of the nation. From 
Spain its methods were extended to 
Portugal, the Spanish and Portu- 
guese colonies, and to the Nether- 
lands where, in the long and bitter 
warfare already dwelt upon in these 
pages, it met defeat at the hands of 
the brave patriots who fought not 
merely for liberty of thought and 
worship but for national existence 
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and their own lives. The Inqui- 
sition was suppressed in France 
in 1772, and in Portugal under 
John VI (who died 1826); but did 
not finally yield its power in Spain 
until 1834. 

Meanwhile, other complications 
added both to the temporary great- 
ness of Spain and to her downfall. 
Ferdinand intervened after a time 
in the great conflicts in France over 
the empire and the struggle for 
papal supremacy in Italy; and in 
1511 concluded with the Pope a 
Holy League for the purpose of 
driving the French out of Italy. 

The death, in 1497, of Prince Juan, 
the only son of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, was a great national calam- 
ity; for Joanna, heir-apparent to 
the throne, was insane. Joanna’s 
husband, Philip, was archduke of 
Austria, and thus the Spanish suc- 
cession became open to all the 
crowns of the Hapsburgs, to all the 
complications of the house of Aus- 
tria. 

Instead of remaining one of the 
leading kingdoms, absorbed in na- 
tional development and in the colo- 
nization of the New World, Spain 
became involved in more Euro- 
pean relationships than could pos- 
sibly be sustained; and fell under 
the rule of an emperor born outside 
of Spain, and more interested in 
other countries than in his kingdom 
in the peninsula. For the son of 
Joanna the Insane and the arch- 
duke was the famous Carlos I of 
Spain, archduke of Austria, duke 
of Burgundy, king of Naples and 
Sicily, lord of all the Spanish Amer- 
icas, and the great emperor known 
as Charles the Fifth. 
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Thus Spain became involved in 
more great movements of European 
history than we can even summa- 
rize. It has been said that Charles V 
had more power for good or ill than 
any ruler in the long interval that 
had intervened since Augustus, 
emperor of Rome. Whatever his 
achievements in other lands, he 
cared little for Spain, which gained 
the reputation of being the worst 
governed country in the world. The 
emperor was absent from Spain 
most of the time, and, lacking inter- 
est in the kingdom, he was content 
to drain it of resources. The, Diet 
of Worms, assembled in 1521, was 
called together by him to check 
the progress of Lutheran doctrines. 
The Diet of Augsburg (1530) was 
also summoned by him to oppose 
the Reformation and establish se- 
vere penalties. But his cruel penal- 
ties and exactions were followed by 
the inglorious war in which he was 
defeated by Maurice of Saxony, in 
1552. In 1555, to the astonishment 
of Europe, Charles abdicated, sur- 
rendering the sovereignty of the 
Netherlands, Spain and his other 
hereditary dominions to his son 
Philip; and leaving his imperial 
crown to his brother Ferdinand. 

Through the matrimonial lli- 
ance which thus brought Spain into 
intimate relations with the house 
of Austria, the Spaniard became, as 
one writer has put it, “‘the swords- 
man and executioner of the counter- 
Reformation,” because the power of 
the house of Austria depended on 
the imposition of religious unity in 
Europe. Thus it devolved upon 
Spain to play the most ignoble part 
in the attempt to suppress Protest- 
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antism, and to bear the hatred of the 
nations in which Protestantism pre- 
vailed. The political power which 
descended upon Philip gave him 
opportunity to carry the Inquisi- 
tion to the limit. As Philip II he 
not only held all the titles sur- 
rendered to him by his father, but 
was titular king of England, be- 
cause of one of his numerous mar- 
riages, that is, with Queen Mary. 
He was also at one time titular king 
of France and of Jerusalem, King of 
Portugal, and duke of Milan, to say 
nothing of his dominions beyond the 
seas. His oppressive activities in 
the Netherlands involved him in 
naval conflicts with England, fin- 
ally to a decisive defeat when the 
great Spanish Armada sailed to its 
ruin. The loss of the Netherlands 
was plainly due to the terrible op- 
pressions and persecutions which 
Philip instituted in his determina- 
tion to blot out Protestantism. 
Despite the fact that wealth had 
been pouring into Spain from the 
new possessions in the Western 
world, the kingdom became ex- 
hausted and decline set in. Under 
less potent kings than Philip, Spain 
declined even more rapidly, and 
more dominions were lost forever. 
Wars of succession added their 
miseries and woes. Thus we come 
in time to the period of the Na- 
poleonic wars, and to the events of 
the latter part of the nineteenth 
century which most of us can recall. 
In the period of its ascent, when 
Spanish rule was being extended 
through the Americas, into Africa, 
Asia, as well as Europe, Spain 
seemed destined to become a world- 
power without a rival, as if all the 
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resources of the existent empires 
were to be put at her command. 
But even from the first of those 
brilliant years when the monarchs 
of Castile and Aragon reached 
forth to conquer new territory re- 
vealed by the discoveries of Colum- 
bus, Magellan, Vespucci and others, 
there were forces at work that 
meant ruin. It is worth while not 
merely to remind ourselves of the 
extent and power of Spain in this 
period but to reflect upon the 
reasons for her greatness and decay. 

The effort to attain Christian 
unity doubtless did much for Spain, 
for it gave an outlet for her gather- 
ing powers at the most favorable 
time. But unluckily the Spaniard 
came to regard himself as the cho- 
sen one of God to put down all here- 
sies, and the pride thus generated 
led him to overstep to the last de- 
gree. He seems in fact to have be- 
come intoxicated with the love of 
power, through the unusual oppor- 
tunity to foster national develop- 
ment and Christian orthodoxy at 
the same time. Nothing else could 
have led him to undertake so very 
much more among the nations than 
he could carry to completion. 

At its best the union of motives 
religious and political gave the 
Spaniard a great constructive im- 
petus as a “‘soldier of Christ” con- 
tending with the enemies of the 
Church throughout the world. But 
from another point of view it meant 
the imposition of language, laws, 
religion and much else on subject 
peoples in the New World. Some 
of these peoples were permanently 
assimilated. Others long remained 
under the power of Spain. But the 
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reaction which has extended even 
to our own day was inevitable. For 
the domination which secured 
Spain’s greatness was not the sort 
of hold upon people that can en- 
dure. Permanent greatness cannot 
be built up on illusions. If wealth 
pilfered from other nations breeds 
luxury and idleness, ruin will 
follow. Subject peoples may be 
made to do an empire’s bidding 
while the brilliant period is in proc- 
ess. The common people may be 
imposed on for long periods. But 
permanent control is never secured 
through intolerance and the crush- 
ing of the free spirit. 

The Spaniard was no more able 
than his predecessors to “look 
before and after” to learn what 
conditions make for permanent 
dominion. For people in the flood- 
tide of conquest are not self-con- 
scious. Hence one rebels, not 
against the nation that found itself 
the chief agent of religious repres- 
sion at a time when political power 
played into the hands of the Church, 
not against the Church nor its 
officers, but against those condi- 
tions resulting from the union of 
the two which made it possible for 
such tyrants as Torquemada and 
Philip II to exercise their power. 

The question of religion is one 
thing, we now say, and the question 
of the way a people shall be gov- 
erned is another. It is well for a 
people to reach out to colonize, as 
did the Spanish when they sailed 
away to the West Indies and other 
parts of the New World. It is well 
to-make discoveries, and to con- 
tribute a greater civilization to 
peoples enjoying only a lesser. But 
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when all the great motives are com- 
bined in the love of world-domin- 
ion, instinct with the desire to over- 
come all heresies and win people to 
Christ by the sword, we have an 
impossible situation. 

Naturally, then, we turn by way 
of contrast from Spain with her 
motives for conquest, with her 
downfall through great wealth and 
the internal exhaustion that en- 
sued, to those other peoples who 
also felt the impulse to reach the 
New World, to those who came 
hither because of their love of 
liberty and the right to worship as 
they liked. 

But how different the conditions! 
The complications which made pos- 
sible the political alliances between 
Spain, the house of Austria and the 
Counter-Reformation did not exist 
here. The kings of Spain had too 
much to occupy them at home to 
extend the Inquisition thus far. 
Other influences led to the gradual 
separation of English and Spanish 
dominions until, at length, the 
United States became a distinctive 
nation, Mexico and the kingdoms 
of South America assumed their 
respective places, and the power of 
Spain was limited to the countries 
most nearly akin in type to the 
home land. 

We may note with the more 
obvious reasons for the downfall 
of Spain, —her claims for supe- 
riority, her intolerance, the ruin 
wrought through wealth seized in 
other lands, the Inquisition, the ex- 
pulsion of peoples who refused to 
conform to the Orthodox type, — 
the fact that the Spaniards lacked 
the genius for organization in sup- 
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port of their great plans and ideas. 
The unity achieved by the several 
kingdoms which once divided the 
peninsula was not like that of 
Switzerland or the Netherlands, 
won by lovers of liberty among the 
people at large. It was not due to 
the unity of races. It was a unity 
created by authority. It repre- 
sented the forces of conservatism at 
a time when all Europe was involved 
in great struggles. It led to great 
mistakes and inevitable defeats, 
when these conservative forces tried 
to suppress the Netherlands, to con- 
quer England and to dictate to the 
world. Plainly these failures could 
only have been avoided through 
the development of a strong home 
government, free from ambitions 
not justified by the real contribu- 
tions which Spain had to make to 
the world. 


THE EXPULSION OF THE MOORS 


HORATIO W. DRESSER, PH.D. 


In order to realize the full force of 
the great mistake made by Spain in 
the expulsion of the Moors, during 
the reign of Philip II, we turn back 
for the moment to the state of 
affairs which had long existed with 
reference to the sometime invad- 
ers of Spain. The invasion of the 
Mohammedans, that is, the Mos- 
lems or Saracens, from Africa into 
Spain, began as long ago as 711; and 
continued with little opposition 
until, spreading through Spain into 
France, the invaders were con- 
quered by Charles Martel, in 732. 
This was the end of the aggressive 
movement. The Mohammedans 
who remained in Spain settled there 
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to live in peace and develop their 
arts, no longer a menace to the 
Christian world save so far as their 
peaceable occupation was con- 
cerned. The Moors were the de- 
scendants of these early settlers. 
Naturally time had wrought changes 
among them. They are not in any 
event to be confused with the vigor- 
ously aggressive Mohammedans of 
other lands who aim to exterminate 
all peoples who refuse to accept the 
“religion of the prophet,” as in the 
case of the Turks in their massacres 
of the Armenians. 

After some centuries of devel- 
opment, the power of the Christian 
kingdoms in Spain was such that 
the Moors were restricted to a 
single kingdom and- its environs. 
That is, the power of the Moors 
declined more rapidly after the 
reign of Alfonso X of Castile, after 
the defeat of Tolosa, in 1212; and 
they were chiefly confined to Gra- 
nada after 1238. It is significant 
that the region to which they were 
driven, and which they were to 
occupy for several hundred years 
more, was the part of Spain where 
commerce and industry most flour- 
ished. The defeat of the last for- 
midable African invaders was ac- 
complished at the battle of Salado, 
in 1340. The enforced Christianiza- 
tion which came with the Inquisi- 
tion apparently removed any re- 
maining danger that might exist, 
although it proved to be only a step 
towards the final expulsion which 
came during the reign of Philip II 
(1598-1621). 

The Moors anticipated the in- 
vasion of their kingdom, in 1481, by 
surprising and capturing the fortress 
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of Zahara, in Andalusia. But Gra- 
nada was invaded by Ferdinand and 
conquered in 1491. Thus the last 
Moorish kingdom became ostensi- 
bly Christian. Granada was the 
most fertile part of Spain, and the 
inhabitants, devoted to agriculture 
and various other industries, would 
naturally have continued to develop 
the practical arts. The only re- 
proach against them was that they 
were industrious and prosperous. 
The Barbary pirates had sometimes 
made descents upon the coasts, ap- 
parently in league with the Moors, 
and there had been a few revolts 
against Spanish rule. But appar- 
ently there was nothing to be feared 
after the union of Granada with the 
united kingdoms under Ferdinand 
and Isabella. After the revolt of 
1501, Ferdinand compelled all the 
Moors either to be baptized or leave 
the country, and most of them 
chose to be baptized. 

During the reign of the emperor, 
Charles V, the whole Moorish pop- 
ulation was nominally Christian, 
in gradual process of assimilation 
into the Catholic Church. The 
Moors had been forbidden to wear 
the Moorish garb, or to speak any 
language save Spanish. Doubtless 
many secretly adhered to the re- 
ligion of their fathers, but this 
involved no outward disloyalty. 

That another state of affairs was 
about to prevail when Philip II 
came into power might have been 
inferred from one of his first acts, 
which was to secure the re-enact- 
ment of the edict of 1520, condemn- 
ing to death every one who should 
print, write, copy, keep, buy, sell or 
even give away any book by Calvin 
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or Luther; also to condemn any lay- 
man who should read or teach the 
Scriptures. The terrors of the In- 
quisition having been enforced upon 
the Protestants, it remained to drive 
out or massacre all people known 
to be of Moorish blood, despite 
the fact that they were ostensibly 
Christians; for Philip was some- 
how persuaded that this was the 
only way to secure peace in Spain. 

Those people commonly referred 
to as “‘Moriscoes” are included, 
that is, the converted Mohamme- 
dans who had been subjected to 
Spanish rule. Philip issued the 
edict of expulsion September 22, 
1609. All except six of the oldest 
Moriscoes in each village of a hun- 
dred inhabitants were to be ban- 
ished. ‘Those excepted were to 
remain to teach the practical arts 
to their successors. All others were 


to be shipped within three days, on 
pain of death, and Barbary galleys 
had been assembled for their trans- 


portation to Africa. Many were 
robbed on their way to the coast 
and sent away penniless. In this 
way more than one hundred and 
fifty thousand were driven out 
of the land which they and their 
ancestors had so long occupied. 
Several hundred more were driven 
out in the course of time. Some 
writers put the total number above 
five hundred thousand. Vast num- 
bers also fled before the edict was 
put in force. There is scarcely a 
spectacle in history more pathetic 
than this barbarous expulsion of a 
good, able, industrious people. 

It is generally conceded by the 
authorities that the Moors were 
the most valuable people in Spain. 
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They were the masters of agricul- 
ture. They excelled in architecture, 
and sculpture, also in gold, silver and 
iron work, that is, in the arts which 
produced some of the structures 
most admired and regarded as most 
peculiar to Spain. Their work in 
embroidery and pottery also set 
the standard. With them went most 
of the arts at their best. It was of 
course out of the question for the 
few remaining elderly Moriscoes, 
compelled to separate from their 
kin and remain behind as teachers, 
to convey to the untalented Span- 
iards those arts which had been in 
process of development for genera- 
tions. Spain has never been able 
to recover the skill thus lost. The 
artisans sent away were those most 
essential to industrial development. 
It is commonly agreed that Spain 
never afterwards recovered from 
this blow to her prosperity. The 
expulsion was not only a great 
blunder but a crime, one of the 
greatest in history, a catastrophe 
seldom if ever equaled in its way. 
The results show in marked de- 
gree the importance to a nation of 
the arts which make for peaceable 
development, and of a class of 
people skilled in their pursuit. Such 
arts as those that produced the 
Alhambra, with its distinctive archi- 
tecture and its type of decoration, 
are slow in development. They are 
products of people who steadily 
specialize in the directions which 
befit their genius. They exist 
and flourish by laws of their own, 
contributing their share to civili- 
zation apart from the entrances 
and exits of kings or emperors. To 
expect to fill the places of those who 
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labor at these arts, by some sudden 
plan, or to fill the gap their absence 
makes by something else, is to over- 
look the law of evolution by which 
all the possessions of civilization 
are produced. 

These are matters which regulate 
themselves in the course of time. 
Thus in the period of Spain’s great- 
ness she was taking the lead in 
naval exploration, in colonization 
and other directions which afforded 
opportunity for the development of 
Spanish character. Meanwhile the 
Moors contributed that which they 
could do best. It was this rude 
sundering of codperative ties which 
was Spain’s great crime against life. 


SKIING IN THE GUADARRAMA 
BY KATHARINE COMAN 


Miss Coman, whose death last January 
left the world poorer in wise and helpful ser-- 
vice, was not only a distinguished educator 
and author, but a far traveler. She was in 
Spain during the winter of 1913-14 and 
while in Madrid, was told of the new dis- 
covery, for Spain, of mountain climbing and 
of winter sports. This wholesome move- 
ment is yet in its beginnings, and what Miss 
Coman learned of its inception and progress 
she learned directly from the adventurers 
themselves. 

Turrty miles to the north of Ma- 
drid,. looming five thousand feet 
above the arid plateau on which 
Philip II built his capital city, rises 
the Guadarrama Sierra, a bleak and 
rugged mountain mass resembling 
our Wasatch Range. The Seven 
Peaks, white with snow in winter, 
and opalescent under the varying 
moods of a summer sky, are plainly 
visible from the house-tops of Ma- 
drid, yet the picturesque defiles 
and wind-swept summits have re- 
mained terra incognita to the Mad- 
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rilefos for three hundred years. 
The Spaniards are not an athletic 
people by inheritance or training, 
and to the dandies of this would-be 
Paris a saunter through the Prado 
or a canter along the Paseo de la 
Castellana is recreation enough. 
But the twentieth century has 
brought a new spirit to Spain. 
Freedom and vitality are the watch- 
words of the rising generation. The 
bull-ring with its debasing associa- 
tions and exhausting excitement, 
where thousands of secure specta- 
tors gamble on the perils of a few 
matadors, is generally denounced 
by the “modernists,” and out-of-. 
door sports which demand courage 
and endurance of the participants 
are coming into favor. Nothing in 
the equipment of the International 
Institute, the American School for 
Girls founded by Mrs. Alice Gordon 
Gulick, proves so attractive to 
Spanish fathers as the opportunity 
afforded for gymnastics and open- 
air games. 

The first adventurers on the 
Guadarrama were a few univer- 
sity students who, under the lead 
of two inspiring and inspired pro- 
fessors, Cossio and Giner de los Rios, 
undertook to explore the passes 
familiar hitherto to none but the 
mountain shepherds. Beginning in 
1883, these enthusiastic disciples of 
Nature made annual excursions to 
the mountains, camping in theopen, 
living on such food as might be had 
of the peasants, and climbing peak 
after peak with the zest of pioneers. 
A “Society for the Study and Better 
Knowledge of the Sierra del Guadar- 
rama” was organized, and the most 
illustrious naturalists, geologists 
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and archeologists of Spain were en- 
listed in the endeavor to make 
known the beauty of the range, its 
fauna and flora and geological in- 
terest. The architectural glories of 
two well-nigh forgotten monaster- 
ies, E] Paular and Guadalupe, were 
brought to light, and these remote 
valleys were once more visited by 
the pilgrims of the new gospel of 
health. 

Such expeditions involved hard- 
ships that tested the caliber of each 
participant and of necessity limited 
the number of mountaineers to a 
score of stalwart young men. The 
railway to Segovia was not then 
built, and the thirty miles across 
the moors had to be covered on foot 
or in a tartana, one of the two- 
wheeled and springless carts in 
which the peasants bring vegetables 
to market. The paths were merely 
blazed trails, and there was no shel- 
ter against the intense cold of the 
upper levels. The explorers thought 
themselves lucky to come upon a 
peasant hut or a primitive venta, 
where they might sleep on the floor, 
taking turns in keeping alive the 
turf fire. The civil guards who 
patrolled the passes were likely 
to arrest strangers as suspects — 
probably escaped criminals — and 
passports and safe conducts were as 
necessary as if they were going into 
a hostile country. Yet these self- 
appointed scientists made accurate 
topographical maps of the region 
and published a series of valuable 
reports, supplemented by excellent 
collections, on the insects, birds and 
flowers of the mountains. The Gov- 
ernment has now come to their aid, 
and a meteorological station has 
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been established in the Guadar- 
rama. 

Only five years ago, a group of 
friends, several of them sons of the 
original explorers and trained from 
boyhood to mountain climbing, 
founded the Twenty Club for the 
purpose of affording more conven- 
ient access to this enjoyment. With 
the aid of their resourceful presi- 
dent, de Amezua, they succeeded in 
building a little chalet at Puerta de 
Navacerrata, a point sufficiently 
accessible and which promised well 
for winter sports, especially for ski- 
ing. The enterprise was ridiculed 
by Madrid society as a foreign fad; 
but the president was not only a 
man of energy and initiative, he 
was fortunately possessed of social 
prestige, and his example was con- 
tagious. He journeyed to Switzer- 
land and Norway and even to Ice- 
land to secure the best devices for 
snow-climbing and to perfect him- 
self in the use of skis. De Amezua 
soon became an adept, and was the 
first man to reach Penalara, the 
highest peak of the range. The stu- 
dents of the university eagerly re- 
sponded to this opportunity for 
recreation, and the applications for 
admission to the Club were so 
many that a second and a third 
“Twenty” was organized and two 
additional chalets were built. By 
1910, the number of members had 
reached four hundred, and a cen- 
tral club-house, with dining-room, 
assembly-room and dressing-rooms 
became an urgent necessity. The 
project was financed by the ever- 
resourceful de Amezua, who suc- 
ceeded in selling bonds to the 
amount of two thousand dollars 
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against the future revenues from 
the club membership. Since the en- 
trance fee is but five dollars and the 
annual duesonly four, the promotion 
of this building scheme called for 
financial ingenuity of a high order! 

The Club Alpino Espatol now 
boasts six hundred members, one 
third of them women, by no means 
the least loyal devotees of winter 
sports. The railway to Segovia, 
now completed, carries passengers 
to Cercedilla, a station within an 
hour’s walk of the club-house, and 
during the winter season there is a 
regular automobile service to Puer- 
ta de Navacerrata. When the 


embryo Alpine Club requested the 
superintendent of the railroad to 
put on a special week-end train for 
their benefit, he thought the sugges- 
tion preposterous. He was induced 
to make the experiment, however, 


and soon discovered this to be his 
most profitable constituency. The 
trains going out Saturday afternoon 
and returning Sunday evening are 
crowded with Alpinistas and their 
many friends. Naturally the ski 
races attract the largest attendance. 
Every Sunday during the snow sea- 
son a contest is held, usually for 
men, but twice in the course of the 
winter the participants are women, 
and once, at least, the course is re- 
served for children. King Alfonso, 
who is Honorary President of the 
Club, offers a cup for the winner of 
one contest as well as gold, silver 
and bronze medals for the runners 
who come in second, third and 
fourth best. The royal prize may 
be disputed by skiadores from any 
recognized club in the Peninsula, 
and the winner is proclaimed the 
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champion of Spain. Prizes are also 
offered by de Amezua, Prast and 
other wealthy and public-spirited 
gentlemen of Madrid. 

Cervantes himself could not have 
imagined the scene presented by a 
skiing contest. Beginning at a 
pass more than five thousand feet 
above the sea, the contestants, dis- 
tinguished by red, yellow, blue and 
purple trappings, set out at five- 
minute intervals, often through 
snow or fog, to climb the Collado 
del Viento, or ‘‘windy summit,” 
cross the icy Seven Peaks at an 
altitude of more than sixty-five 
hundred feet, descend the wooded 
glens filled with treacherous drifts, 
and so on past the club-house to 
the judges’ stand. The winner of 
the Quirego cup made this run in 
one hour and ten minutes, an ob- 
stacle race that would have re- 
quired three hours to accomplish on 
foot in summer weather. The gay 
trappings of the contestants, the 
bugle calls of the guides, the en- 
couraging shouts of the spectators, 
combine to produce a pitch of ex- 
citement sufficient to tempt the 
fashionable ladies of Madrid to 
brave the rigors of a winter day in 
the Sierra. For the new woman of 
Spain, vigorous exercise is pure joy. 
A senorita, in heavy sweater, short 
skirt and high gaiters, sweeping in 
at the head of a race affords an 
astonishing contrast to the man- 
tilla-shrouded ladies whom Goya 
loved to paint, a contrast that 
measures the advance toward 
wholesome and happy living made 
by the educated woman of the pres- 
ent generation. 


In October, 1912, the Club Alpino 
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Espanol organized an exposition of 
mountain climbing and _ winter 
sports in connection with the tour- 
ist convention then in session at 
Madrid. There were displayed 
camp equipments, climbing outfits, 
skis, mountain costumes appro- 
priate to men and women, speci- 
mens of the fauna and flora of the 
Guadarrama, and photographs of 
the picturesque peaks and cafons 
so long ignored by the denizens of 
Madrid. This exposition kindled 
enthusiasm in new quarters and 
served to raise skiing to the status 
of a national sport. 

The enthusiasm for mountain 
exploration has spread to other 
parts of the Peninsula. In Barce- 
lona, in Oviedo, in Gijon, in San- 
tander, clubs have been organized 
to develop Alpinismo in the Pyre- 
nees and the Picos de Europa, 
while the lovely Sierra Nevada is 
being exploited by a club of young 
men from the University of Granada. 
Spanish artists, notably Sorolla and 
Morera, have lent their aid in 
bringing the beauty of these sierras, 
no less picturesque than the Dolo- 
mites, to the knowledge of mountain- 
lovers at home and abroad. Al- 
together, the pioneer explorers may 
rejoice that their courageous enter- 
prise has engendered a new spirit 
in the youth of contemporary Spain. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q. What is the difference between Mo- 
hammedanism and Christianity? 


A. Tus is a large question to 
answer briefly, since the two faiths 
have many and varied historical as- 


sociations, and divergent views 
regarding Christianity affect all 
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our definitions and comparisons. 
Both religions accept the Jewish 
idea of God, and both inculcate be- 
lief in a long line of Hebrew proph- 
ets. But while Christians believe 
that Christ was the incarnation of 
God, the followers of Mohammed 
teach that Christ was merely an- 
other prophet or apostle, the. one 
great prophet being their own, 
Mohammed. “There is no God but 
Allah, and Mohammed is his proph- 
et,” is the great sentence for all 
Mohammedans. The sacred or 
prophetical book containing Mo- 
hammed’s teachings, the Koran, 
is accordingly substituted for the 
Gospel. The prophet’s teachings 
centre about five points or duties: 
— the belief in the one God (Allah) 
and his prophet, prayer, almsgiv- 
ing, the fast of Ramazan (at the 
end of a sacred month by this name) 
and the pilgrimage to Mecca, the 
sacred city of Mohammedanism. 
In actual practice this apparently 
simple and harmless faith becomes 
a most vigorously aggressive “reli- 
gion of the sword,” actuated as it is 
by the conviction that all wisdom 
worth possessing is contained in the 
Koran and (in the case of the 
Turks) that all “‘infidels” are 
worthy of death unless they re- 
nounce Christ and become follow- 
ers of Mohammed. Thus the Sultan 
of Turkey can declare a “Holy 
War” upon any or all nations, com- 
bining in one campaign all the 
forces of religion and the state. 
What Christianity is, in contrast, 
we all know:—the religion of 
peace and love, the faith that 
centres about the Prince of Peace 
and the Sermon on the Mount. 
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Q. Do American ambassadors remain in 
foreign countries after a change of adminis- 
tration? 

A. That depends upon the newly 
elected President. He is likely to 
retain some of the men holding 
office when he becomes President, 
but may appoint new representa- 
tives in most cases,— for party 
reasons, or by way of rewarding 
personal and political friends. 


Q. Does the President of the United 
States vote? Can he vote for himself? 


A. The President has all the 
privileges of a citizen. As a citizen 
he can vote according to his con- 
victions, like any one else, and 
there is no one to follow him into 
the voting-booth to discover for 
whom he is voting. He could, of 
course, regard the vote which he 
casts for himself as a vote for his 
party. He votes, not as a candidate 
or as President, but as a private 
citizen. 


EIGHT BOOKS ABOUT SPAIN 


Spanish Highways and Byways, 
by Katharine Lee Bates. 

Castilian Days, by John Hay. 

Travels in Spain, by Philip Mar- 
den. 

The Bible in Spain, by George H. 
Borrow. 

The Alhambra, by Washington 
Irving. 

The Spanish People, by Martin 
A. S. Hume. 

The Moors in Spain, by Jean P. 
C. de Florian. 

A Short History of Spain, by 
Mary Parmele. 
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HOME HISTORY CIRCLE QUESTIONS 
FOR DECEMBER 


(Address answers to the Home History Cir- 
tle, Cambridge, Mass. Be sure to write 
your name plainly at the top of each sheet. 
If the membership in the Circle is not in 
your name, give the name of the member. 
It is not necessary to repeat ¢he question; 
number your answers to correspond with 
them, and put at the top of each sheet the 
month in which the questions appear.) 


1. How did the Pacific Ocean re- 
ceive its name, and by whom 
was it named? 

. What influence upon the his- 
tory of portrait painting is 
traceable to a Spanish king? 

. What important events in the 
relationship with England oc- 
curred in 1558, 1704 and 1809? 

. What is the legend that fore- 
told the invasions and victories 
of the Moslems? 

. What decisive event occurred at 
Valladolid in the fifteenth cen- 
tury? 

. What significant changes in 
men’s costumes were made dur- 
ing the reigns of Philip II and 
Philip V? 

. What circumstances led to the 
naming of the hill called “The 
Last Sigh of the Moor”? 

. Describe the conditions im- 
posed on victims of the Inquisi- 
tion. 

. Under what conditions did the 
relationship with the House of 
Austria come to an end? 

. What important event took 
place on the 25th of October, 
1556? 
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AN ORNITHOLOGICAL CHRISTMAS 
GIFT 


A pretty, useful and conceivably 
instructive trifle to give the garden 
lover at Christmas, is a slender 
stake, four or five feet tall, sur- 
mounted with the painted effigy of 
one of our common garden birds. 
The stake is pretty because gayly 
painted (green rod and suitably 
colored bird), useful because it 


may be employed to support many 


varieties of plant, like cosmos, etc., 
and instructive if accompanied by 
a rhyme giving briefly the facts as 
to the markings and habits of the 
bird. 

The ornithological jingles printed 
in Home Procress throughout the 
current year, would supply these 
facts. Perchance the hint in the 
rhyme on the Robin might set some 
misguided individual straight as to 
the Robin’s alleged thieving habits, 
his actual insect diet and his need 
of drinking water; a stake with the 
Goldfinch gayly topping it might be 
a plea for that dainty gleaner of 
thistle seed; while the Owl and 
Quail might preach a little sermon 
on their just claim for protection. 

Pictures of common birds, to 
serve as models, are not hard to 
find. The Audubon Society, 1974 


Broadway, New York City, sells 
its Educational Leaflets at a few 
cents each, and many cuts are 
printed in the magazines, beside the 
illustrations in various bird hand- 
books. A tracing of the outline gives 
the pattern. This should be cut out 
of thin wood (cigar box material 
will do), with a sharp knife, or 
better yet, a jig-saw, favorite tool 
of the picture-puzzle artist. 

Paint the bird in flat colors, out- 
lining the edge, full line around 
wing, etc., with black. No fussy 
shading should be attempted, — 
the flatter and more poster-like the 
treatment the better. Attach the 
bird to the stake by thin wire nails, 
and paint the heads of the nails 
after they are driven in. It is possi- 
ble, when the outline is simple, to cut 
the bird from tin with tin-smith’s 
shears. Use gloss paint with some 
varnish in it, — there are several 
prepared kinds on the market ob- 
tainable in small cans, — so that the 
bird may withstand the summer 
showers. 

These pretty trifles add much to 
the picturesqueness of the garden 
beds, cost little for material and do 
not lose in utility for being orna- 
mental and amusing. Put them on 
the Christmas “list.” 
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WINTER WINDOW GARDENS 


In Two Parts 
Part II 


BY ELIZABETH G. CHAPIN 


For the flower lover who does not 
wish, or is unable to dabble with 
dirt, fertilizers, insecticides, etc., 
and yet yearns for at least a hint 
of a garden, growing bulbs in fibre 
will be a gratification. Some en- 
thusiastic growers declare that one 
cannot fail. Certain it is that this 
variety of gardening has had a 
great vogue within the past few 
years. The fibre can be bought 


ready prepared by the seedsman, at 
about thirty cents a half-peck or 
fifty cents for a full peck. (One peck 
of fibre will fill about six six-inch 
bowls of average depth.) Use any 
shallow glazed bowl (don’t take a 


pink one for red tulips!) putting 
some bits of charcoal at the bot- 
tom. Pick up the fibre to get rid of 
any lumps, and dampen it thor- 
oughly, but do not have it so wet 
that there is standing water. Fill 
the bowl about half its depth if the 
bulb is large,—as are narcissi 
and hyacinths, — and about three- 
quarters full for small bulbs like 
crocuses. If the bulbs are small, 
place them nearly touching each 
other; if large, arrange in groups. 
The number of bulbs will, of course, 
depend on the size of the bowl. 
When placed, cover them almost to 
the top of the bowl so that the tips 
of the bulbs just show above the 
fibre. The bowls should then be set 
away in a dark, cool place, with 
good ventilation, for eight weeks. 
Examine them once a week, and 
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never let the fibre dry out, but on 
the other hand do not keep it wet 
enough to have drainings at the 
bottom. One authority says to 
plunge any bowl that seems dry 
into a deep basin of tepid water and 
then, when the fibre is soaked up, 
to hold the bowl sidewise till all 
drainings pour out. Place either the 
spread hand or a cover of some sort 
over the area where the bulbs are. 
so that they will not fall out or shift 
while this draining is being done. 
As soon as there are tips an inch 
high showing above the fibre, move 


, the bowls into a shady corner and 


keep them there till they are a 
healthy green. They may then go 
to the direct light of the window, — 
and the more sun the better. If 
there seems to be any chance of 
frost, move them away from the 
window at night. Turn the bowls 
a little each day to keep the plants 
from growing sidewise to the light. 
By planting the bulbs a week or so 
apart, a succession of bloom can be 
arranged for pretty nearly all win- 
ter, according to the number of 
bulbs bought. 

If one prefers growing bulbs, par- 
ticularly hyacinths, in glasses (spe- 
cial shapes may be bought at 20 
cents each), the planting process is 
simply to put a lump of charcoal in 
the bottom of the glass, and fill with 
enough water to touch the base of 
the bulb, but never enough to half 
cover the bulb, for it will rot. Set 
away in a cool, dark place, and 
watch to keep the water at the right 
height. When there is a good growth 
of root and leaf growth has com- 
menced, bring gradually to the 
light. This is an interesting experi- 








ment for the visible roots add to the 
pleasure. 

Narcissi and Chinese lilies do well 
in shallow bowls with pebbles. If 
you suspect bought pebbles of com- 
ing from the seashore, be sure to 
scald them well before using until 
there is no salty smell. Fill the bowl 
partly full of pebbles, distribute 
the bulbs, pack pebbles around till 
they are firmly embedded and add 
enough water almost to cover the 
pebbles. Set away as in the case of 
fiber bowls, etc. 

A delightful Christmas gift for a 
child is an outfit, bowl or glass, 
fibre or pebbles, with some bulbs, 
and a note explaining how to start 
them. Or a single tulip, all started 
in a little Japanese bowl, is as jolly 
a Christmas card as one can find. 
If started in November, tulips will 
be ready by Christmas, but the 
other bulbs need more time. 

In keeping the window garden in 
health, certain points must be ob- 
served. Any leakage in illuminating 
gas must be remedied, and if the 
furnace sends up blasts of coal gas, 
the dampers must be studied until 
this trouble is removed. If the room 
is heated by radiator, water must 
be kept standing — an ornamental 
bowl may be used. Water must also 
be kept near a register or on top of 
a stove, otherwise the air will have 
too little moisture for the plants to 
breathe comfortably. The room 


must always have good ventilation, 
but never obtained by means of 
suddenly throwing open the win- 
dows and causing a rapid drop in 
temperature. Let a little air sift in 
gradually, even if it takes two hours 
to change the air. On very cold 
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nights stand newspapers between 
the plants and the window pane, 
but not against the latter, as a 
“‘dead-air space” should be al- 
lowed. An oil lamp may be left 
burning all night in freezing weath- 
er if there is reason to think the 
room will be very cold, but never 
leave gas burning hours at a time. 
Try to keep the temperature from 
65° to 70° by day and from 50° to 
55° by night. If by chance your 
plants get frozen, thaw them grad- 
ually in a cool, dark room, with 
slowly rising temperature. Show- 
ering with water at 33° also helps. 

Do not try to re-pot plants in 
winter— they are resting and should 
not be disturbed. Dusty leaves 
should be wiped off with a sponge 
and clean water, — never use milk, 
oil, etc., for “polishing” purposes, 
or at the roots as food. You would 
not take a teaspoonful of chemical 
fertilizer as tonic for yourself, and 
should not try to make the plants 
adopt human food. If granules of 
earth on the surface indicate angle 
worms, water at intervals of three 
to four days with lime water, pre- 
pared by soaking one pound of 
fresh lump lime in six quarts of 
water for two days, or until clear. 
Not many doses will be needed. 
Plant lice or aphids — particularly 
troublesome on Jerusalem cherries, 
and common on ivy — must be 
fought with tobacco solution until 
ousted, as they suck the juices of 
the leaves. Prepared nicotine, 
bought of the seedsman, is the easi- 
est to use, and being very strong, is 
economical. If it is not to be had, 
get a handful of tobacco stems from 
a tobacconist and soak them twenty- 
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four hours in warm water. Drain, 
using diluted to the color of weak 
tea. Soap-suds may be used, but 
should be thoroughly rinsed. Scale, 
a troublesome pest on ivy and some 
kinds of ferns, will yield to the use 
of whale-oil soap, or kerosene emul- 
sion. In any of these treatments, 
see that the under side of the leaves 
1s wet. Where the trouble is not 
too widely extended, swabbing on 
the mixture with a soft paint brush 
is an economical and effective 
method, far less mussy in the house 
than a spray. Any tobacco pre- 
paration stains badly, and spraying 
or swabbing would best be done at 
the kitchen sink. Never allow water 
to stand in saucers under plants. 
The pots should be watered until 
the water runs through slightly, and 
in a half hour the surplus drained 


off. All varieties do not require the. 


same amount of water and one 
should study the individual plant, 
using judgment in watering. Bulb- 
ous things usually take up a good 
deal. 

By combining native intelli- 
gence and some reading in the mul- 
titudinous books on the subject, 
with experience, one may hope to 


acquire some skill in indoor gar- 


dening, and stepping aside from 
that class of worthies who always 
say blandly, “I never had any luck 
with flowers,” enter the ranks of 
the blessed who find their joy in 
poking in clean dirt and tending 
posies. 


Bulbs suitable for Fibre Culture 


Any reliable firm of seedsmen can 
supply good bulbs. It is poor econ- 
omy to get inferior bulbs, perhaps 
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old stock, at a bargain counter. 
The varieties of bulbs listed below 
are selected chiefly for the purpose 
of giving an idea of the approximate 
cost of the bulbs. The list was com- 
piled from the catalogue of a stand- 
ard New York dealer; the prices do 
not include postage. The prices of 
all good dealers are about the same, 
as will be seen by consulting their 
catalogues. 


Hyacinths : Vary in price from the exhibi- 
tion varieties, at 15 to 25 cents each, or 
$1.50 to $2.50 per dozen, through Dutch 
and Roman hyacinths, some as low as 10 
cents each, and $1.00 to $1.50 per dozen, 
down to special unnamed varieties that 
come at §5 to 70 cents a dozen. 

Grape hyacinths come from 15 cents up 
per dozen, but being very small, do not 
make much show unless bought in quan- 
tity. 

Tulips : Single varieties, from 20 to 50 
cents a dozen, up to the fancy kinds at 
$1.00 a dozen. 

Narcissus and daffodil: From 25 cents to 
$3.00 a dozen according to variety. 

Freesia: From 30 cents a dozen for the 
common varieties to 20 cents each for 
fancy kinds. 

Crocus ; 20 cents up, per dozen. 

Lilies of the valley, snow-drops, Spanish 
iris, paper narcissus, and other special bulbs 
are suggested in bulb catalogues. 


Helpful Reading on Gardening 


The Garden at Home, H. H. Thomas. 

All About Gardening, Harry Roberts. 

House Plants and How to Grow them, 
Parker T. Barnes. 

A.B.C. of Gardening, Eben E. Rexford. 

Principles of Floriculture, Edward A. 
White. ° 

The Flower Garden, Ida D. Bennett. 

Gardening Indoors and Under Glass, F. F. 
Rockwell. 


HANG UP THE BIRDIE’S STOCKING! 


Goon children go to sleep on Christ- 
mas Eve happy in the feeling that 
they will wake to find a stocking 
full of goodies. Suppose, instead of 
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being a child in a snug, warm house, 
you were a little bird that had to be 
up very early in the chilly morning 
and scratch pretty hard to find a 
morsel, — would n’t it comfort you 
to find some one had remembered 
you on Christmas day? So, if you 
are a generous child, don’t fail to 
scatter a feast for the birds; you 
will enjoy your plum pudding with 
a clearer conscience. Save up some 
bits of fat from meat trimmings, 
and make a suet “sandwich” by 
folding a four-by-eight-inch piece 
of half-inch mesh wire net over the 
suet, and hang it to a tree. If you 
have n’t the suet, at least you can 
save some squash and pumpkin 
seed and some doughnuts and bits 
of cake or bread. If there is a small 
tree or bush in your door-yard, 
would n’t it be fun to make it into 
a Christmas tree for the birds, with 
gifts of food tied to its branches? 
If you live in the city and don’t 
have a bush to hang goodies on, you 
can save your own Christmas tree 
and set it up in the yard for the 
birds, trimmed with bits of fat in- 
stead of candles! When the Christ- 
mas holly begins to dry and drop 
its leaves, nimble little fingers can 
strip off the berries and offer those 
as a dainty for the birds. Holly is 
included on the list of shrubs to 
plant for the birds for the sake of 
its fruit, — why not make use of 
the berries that come to us ready 
plucked? Once you have made 
friends with the birds you can be 
a Santa Claus for them and give 
them what many a child has 
dreamed of — Christmas every day 
in the year. Begin this year and 
“keep it up” always! 
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TOLEDO, OHIO, BIRD CAMPAIGN 


In the spring and summer of 1914, 
in the process of carrying on a City 
Beautiful campaign, Toledo, Ohio, 
succeeded in making its domestic 
door-yards as well as its open public 
places one series of gardens. The 
Art Museum, under the leadership 
of Mrs. George W. Stevens, directed 
the plan, providing public lectures, 
instruction in the local press, etc., 
and kept in touch with innumerable 
citizens at various points of the 
city. 

This past year another phase of 
nature study was put before Toledo 
citizens in the guise of a City Sanc- 
tuary campaign, again under the 
leadership of Mrs. Stevens. Though 
the campaign was designed prim- 
arily to interest children, many 
grown persons were caught in the 
tide of enthusiasm, themselves 
adopting the bird-protection idea, 
and the movement secured the 
support of various public officials, 
such as school superintendents, 
park commissioners, the Boy 
Scout executive, the ‘Traction 
Company, beside that of many 
private donors who gave lumber, 
bird food, etc. Three thousand 
bird houses were constructed in 
the manual-training department of 
the public schools and exhibited at 
the Museum in March. Many of 
these houses were presented by the 
children to the parks, others were 
placed in school-grounds and hun- 
dreds were sold at the Museum for 
private use. In spite of the lateness 
of the season when placed (which 
precluded weathering and general 
tenancy by the birds), the new 
houses sheltered a gratifying num- 
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ber of bluebirds and wrens. One 
large martin house was occupied by 
its proper tenants who permitted 
a delegation of English sparrows to 
share the apartment. 

The Museum devoted Saturday 
mornings to a series of illustrated 
lectures on bird life, field walks were 
organized for Saturday afternoons 
and many lectures were given at 
schools and clubs. A permanent in- 
terest has been guaranteed through 
the formation of the Museum Bird 
Club. The Museum further stimu- 
lated interest by offering cash 
prizes for competitive bird stories 
written by children of fifteen years 
and under. Out of twelve awards 


the highest went to a girl of eleven 
years, and the third to a boy of the 
same age, whose essays we print 
below as examples of creditable 
work by junior bird students. 


First Prize Essay 
BY MARANA BAKER (AGE II) 


About two years ago my father and 
mother gave me a set of John Burroughs’s 
books and I have enjoyed them very much, 
but I have found it much more interesting 
to study birds in our yard than in the books. 
It seems as if the birds have been more 
numerous this year than ever before. I 
saw so many robins in our yard! 

Every evening about sundown we noticed 
a robin sitting on a telephone pole near our 
house and it would sing there for a long 
time. Early in the spring my papa built a 
bird house with two compartments, the 
opening into each being very small. He 
painted it white and fastened it with wire 
to an iron clothes prop in our back yard. 
This was our first bird house and we waited 
eagerly for some birds which we hoped 
would soon occupy it. Finally, the latter 
part of May, a little wren and his wife came 
and built a nest and while the little mother 
wren sat on her eggs inside, the father wren 
sat on the fence and sang from morning 
until night. If any other birds came near 
he would scold until they went away. One 
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day a saucy sparrow tried to get into the 
house, which made the little wren so angry 
that it was funny to see him jump around. 
After a few weeks we saw the mother flying 
in and out, always with something in her 
bill and we knew that there were little baby 
wrens in the bird house. In a few days we 
could hear them chirping when the mother 
would fly.in with a worm or bug in her bill, 
each little one clamoring for something to 
eat. Early in July we missed our little 
family of wrens and wondered where they 
had gone. Later we found them in a tree 
near our house. There were four fat little 
wrens huddled together on a branch and 
the mother bird was flying around and 
chirping as though she were coaxing them 
to fly too. One day my mother was on the 
back porch and she saw a boy throw a stick 
at one of the little birds up in the tree. She 
went over and found that he had killed one 
of our dear little baby wrens. We felt so 
sorry about it and the boy did too. He said 
he thought it was a sparrow and promised 
that he would never do it again. 

After a while the father and mother (or 
at least we think it was the same pair) came 
back to the house and started housekeeping 
again in the other side of the house. We 
noticed after each nest was built that there 
were little twigs sticking out of each open- 
ing as much as to say “This house is 
occupied.” In a few weeks there were more 
little baby wrens. We think there were 
five this time. The mother was just as busy 
with her second family as she had been with 
her first. After they had left their nest we 
noticed that the mother wren brought them 
back several nights to the bird house to 
spend the night. Now they are all gone and 
we are very lonely without them. Next year 
our house will be “For Rent” again toa 
wren family. 


Third Prize Essay 
BY HORTON SPITZER (AGE II) 


One morning I saw two little wrens in 
our snowball bush and as soon as I could 
get a bird house I put it up. I had it up 
about a week when two little wrens occu- 
pied it. The next day I saw the female 
tugging and tugging, trying to get a great 
straw in the hole; she finally bent the straw 
and got itin. It was so funny tosee the two 
birds try to get a long piece of string in 
the house; one wren would take hold of one 
end and the other wren would take hold of 
the other end. I came a little closer to the 
house and the wren flew away and ina 











few minutes it flew back again. A short 
time afterward I took the step ladder and 
got up in the tree. I looked in the dark 
little house and there were two little white 
eggs surrounded by straw, hay and string. 
I was so glad the wrens had rented my 
house. One afternoon I went outdoors and 
the little wren turned her neck and stuck 
it out of the house and looked so curiously 
atme. When the eggs hatch the little birds 
will fly away and leave the house for another 
family. 


MONTCLAIR STARTS BIRD 
MOVEMENT 


OcToBeR ninth saw the inaugura- 
tion of Bird Day for Montclair, 
N.J. An alliance of the Woman’s 
Club of Upper Montclair, the Col- 
lege Woman’s Club of Montclair 
and the Woman’s Club of Glen 
Ridge provided for two large au- 
diences (afternoon and evening) an 
attractive programme, including an 
exhibition of bird appliances, bird 
books and magazines and bird 
houses built by school children. 
Moving pictures of John Bur- 
roughs and educational films of 
bird life were shown, and a per- 
formance of Percy MacKaye’s 
masque, Sanctuary was given. 

Sanctuary, as our readers know; ! 
was first presented in September, 
1913, at Meriden, N.H., with Pres- 
ident Wilson’s daughter, Miss Mar- 
garet Wilson, in the role of Ornis, 
Bird Spirit. 

The masque is an appeal by 
Ornis, couched in the language of 
poetry, and staged in bewitching 
woodland scenery, for the life of the 
birds at the hands of greedy com- 
merce, personified by Stark, a plume 
hunter. Quercus, a faun, Tacita, a 
dryad, Shy, a naturalist, and Alwin, 
a poet, picturesque characters in the 
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cast, also make their plea to Stark, 
who — his ears opened at last to 
the magic voice of the birds — 
throws down his murderous gun 
and pledges himself to their cause. 
The beautiful and dignified verse of 
the play; the possibilities in scenic 
effect, the bird notes trilled by 
Ornis, the grace of the dryad’s 
dancing and the further note of 
rhythm and color introduced in 
group-dancing by ballets of orioles, 
blue jays, robins, egrets, etc., make 
a three-fold appeal to eye, ear and 
mind, and combine in conveying 
the message of the masque in un- 
forgettable terms. 

Various honored guests graced 
the occasion, prominent among 
whom was John Burroughs, appear- 
ing by proxy in the moving picture 
film taken of himself at Slabsides 
in 1914 by Mr. Albert H. Pratt. It 
is safe to feel that the veteran nat- 
uralist never faced an audience 
more comfortably or with less effort, 
while its members, without moving 
a muscle, made a pilgrimage to 
Riverby at West Park, saw the 
summer house facing the Hudson, 
where Burroughs has done so much 
reading and meditating, watched 
him romping with his grandchil- 
dren and at last joined him and a 
visiting Burroughs Club on a tramp 
up the hillside to the log cabin that 
is so famous. 

The awarding of prizes to school 
children, and a general reception 
and examination of the bird exhibit 
completed the attractions of an 
interesting day. The program was 
designed to interest both children 
and adults, and it is hoped that 
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this interest will translate itself into 
active local protection for the birds. 


GLOVERSVILLE AND JOHNSTOWN, 
N.Y., MEET JOHN BURROUGHS 


Tue Burroughs Clubs at Johns- 
town and Gloversville had their 
enthusiasm raised to concert pitch 
last autumn when John Burroughs 
made his third visit to that locality. 
While it was a purely personal visit, 
to old friends, — Judge and Mrs. 
Talbot of Gloversville — it hap- 
pened at a season which made pos- 
sible his attendance at a regular 
Burroughs Club meeting, where he 
met a large representation of our 
members from both cities. The 
visit gave Mr. Burroughs one sur- 
prise in the shape of a flower new 
to him, a so-called five-fingered 
gentian. Mr. Burroughs made the 


trip from his home in Roxbury by. 


motor, driving his car himself (we 
wonder how many seventy-eight- 
year-old chauffeurs there are in the 
country!), and on his way back 
planned a stop at Cobbleskill where 
he attended school in 1856. 

A local paper, in commenting on 
Mr. Burroughs’s presence in town, 
took occasion to make the visit the 
nucleus for an editorial on The Influ- 
ence of John Burroughs, speaking of 
what Burroughs means in American 
life, and of his interpretation of 
nature as “the things that God put 
on earth for all to admire and love, 
but whose beauty and significance 
so many of us, in our workaday life, 
fail to see.” 

It is indeed a fact that Burroughs 
does just that — opens the eyes of 
town and country folk alike to the 
“beauty and significance”’ of nature. 
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PROFESSOR DELOACH ON 
ALBINISM 


Our recent inquiry, “What is Al- 
binism?” was submitted to Profes- 
sor DeLoach of our Advisory Board. 
His reply (just come to hand) is so 
much more comprehensive and defi- 
nite than any writing we have been 
able to locate, that we print it in 
full herewith, knowing that it will 
be a valuable contribution to the 
subject. The phenomenon of albi- 
nism is constantly attracting atten- 
tion from our members; within a 
few days we have had a letter de- 
scribing an all-white skunk caught 
in Gouverneur, N.Y. Another note 
tells of a part-white robin, with the 
white curiously distributed. Pro- 
fessor DeLoach’s suggestion that 
albinism precedes pigmentation, in- 
stead of departing from it, is inter- 
esting. 

It is very difficult to give a satisfactory 
answer to the inquiry about albinism. This 
is a big subject to handle . . . but I can give 
you a brief statement of what Science has 
to say about it. 

The term was first applied to the white 
negroes of West Africa by the Portuguese, 
the word itself having been derived from the 
Latin Albus, white. It is caused from a 
congenital deficiency of pigment in the skin, 
and is found frequently in mice, birds, rab- 
bits and other animals as well as among 
people. In many cases it appears to be 
hereditary — handed down from genera- 
tion to generation. Often it springs up very 
unexpectedly, indicating natural crossing 
among members of families in which it is 
known to exist with those in which it is not 
known to exist. 

You inquire how it gets started? This is 
an interesting question, but a most difficult 
one to answer. It is most probable that it 
never got started at all, but that the pig- 
ment — instead of the lack of it — got 
started. It may be that albinism is the 
original background for all pigment — and 
only in a few cases do we find that animals 
have not developed the pigment. In such 
cases, almost invariably it can be traced 
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back for generations, and would it not be 
traceable to some original type of animal 
that had no pigment, especially if the record 
could be complete? 

To take a more or less parallel case, we 
could assume that the original color of all 
flowers might have been white, to which 
the various colorings have been added to 
suit the environment of each — severally. 
We frequently see a white flower among 
other flowers of a species that does not 
ordinarily have white flowers. We could 
almost justify ourselves in calling this an 
albino — and who knows but what it re- 
verts to a primitive species that had no 
pigment coloration? 

In fact, the shifting of color in any living 
organism is perhaps a continuous series of 
mutations determined by the influence of 
environment, — latitude, altitude, mois- 
ture, temperature, food supply, and light 
waves. Just how long a given species re- 
tains a given color, we do not know. Only 
cycles of time would reveal this secret. 
Surely some species must keep pretty close to 
type colors for long stretches of time, but we 
are not sure that any species ever existed 
that has not sometime in its history pro- 
duced off colors and even albinos. We do 
not know that certain species produce albi- 
nism more frequently than others, and we 
may infer that such species have less fixed- 
ness of coloration, or the color pigment is 
less further removed from the primitive con- 
dition, whatever that may have been. 

Scientists do not attempt to explain the 
cause of albinism, so far as I have observed. 
They do, however, make frequent use of it 
in a study of Mendel’s Law of Heredity. 
For instance, those who have made a close 
study of heredity know that pigmentation 
is dominant to albinism and they cross 
albinos with different colors of the same 
species to make a further study of the color 
itself, as well as the albinos. In this way 
Punnett and others have learned some- 
thing of the complexity of color itself in 
animals. This does not mean, of course, 
that Mendel’s Law is related to albinism 
any more than it is to any other unit char- 
acter in living organisms. 

Albinism is due to a lack of pigmentation 
we said above. While this is true, it does 
not argue that all albinos have the homozy- 
gous character of a lack of pigmentation. 
Some albinos are heterozygous — or com- 
bine lack of pigment with an inhibited unit of 
color. All unit characters — such as shape, 
size, color, etc. — are dominant or reces- 
sive to some other shape, size, color, etc., 
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and we cannot infer that a flower has the 
character of blue only, when it is blue. 
There may be a hidden unit of pink or gray 
over which the blue is dominant. So it is 
with any unit character. To find out what 
is dominant and what is recessive, we cross 
two characters—and consider the one 
dominant that shows up in the first genera- 
tion of crosses. If we cross blue and red, 
the red will show in the first generation if 
it is dominant. In the second generation 
three fourths of the total number of off- 
spring will be red, and one fourth blue. 
The blues will be pure and breed true, 
while only one third of the reds will breed 
true, and the other two thirds split up in 
the offspring. Those that breed true we 
call homozygotes. Those that do not breed 
true we call heterozygotes. These terms 
can be found in any good dictionary or 
modern botany. 

Since the above is true, crossing has fre- 
quently been used as a means of finding out 
when a character is pure. If we wish to 
know whether an albino is a pure unit 
character or whether it is brought about 
by some inhibiting character, we breed with 
other albinos. That this lack of pigmenta- 
tion can be brought about by an inhibiting 
character is a new thought, but Professor 
Goodrich has the following to say about 
it: — 

“In certain cases whiteness seems to be 
due not to the absence of a factor, but to 
the presence of an inhibiting character. 
Such a white race can behave as a domi- 
nant; a cross between a dominant and a 
recessive white fowl will yield some colored 
offspring in the second generation. So the 
factors may influence each other’s results 
when meeting in a zygote, may interact in 
such a way as to produce characters differ- 
ing more or less completely from those pro- 
duced by any of them separately.” 

Of this same phenomenon Bateson 
says: — 

“*We have seen that albinos, both animal 
and vegetable, though devoid of pigments, 
may yet bear factors which are capable of 
determining the quality and distribution of 
color when they meet with color in the 
zygote.” 

It will be seen from these references that 
an albino is not necessarily a pure unit char- 
acter but may be complex. This same thing 
is true with reference to any of the pig- 
ments themselves. A given shade of color 
may be determined by the influence of some 
inhibiting color factor. To make this state- 
ment a little clearer to the average reader, 
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we could use the following illustration: pink 
may be caused by the inhibiting influence 
of white —or a lack of pigmentation — 
over red. This may not be true, but it 
serves to illustrate in a general way the 
references quoted above. 

(Signed) R. J. H. DeLoacu. 


OUTLINES FOR SPECIAL STUDY 


WE continue our Outlines for Spe- 
cial study. No answers are expected 
by the Nature Bureau. 


Review Questions on the Brown Creeper 


. To what family does it belong? 

How many members of it in the world? 

How many in the New World? 

. Give its range. 

Describe its nest and eggs. 

. Describe the bird. 

Does it migrate? 

Of what does its food consist? 

Where is the bird usually found? 

How does it climb a tree? 

. Give a striking characteristic of its 
plumage. 

. What can you say of its activity? 

. Describe its song. 

. What does Burroughs say of the 
Creeper? 

. What characteristics have the Creeper 

and the Woodpecker in common? 


Oe Pe pm 


SOP eS 


Review of the Crested Titmouse 


. Describe the Crested Tomtit. 

. Give its range. 

. Where is it usually found? 

. Why has there not been more written 
about the Titmouse? 

. What can you say of its song? 

. Upon what does it feed? 

hat does Burroughs say of English 

Titmice? 


READINGS FOR JUNIORS: WINTER 
HOUSEKEEPING 


In all parts of the world where win- 
ter time means cold or wet, human 
beings must make preparation tolive 
through a season when nature seems 
to be resting. Coal inthe cellar, the 
wood-pile generously stacked, po- 
tatoes, squashes, apples in the cold 
storage room, grain in the pantry in 
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the form of flour, meal and ground 
cereals, wool taken from the sheep’s 
back in summer to put on our own 
backs in winter, grain and hay in 
the barn for the cattle, — we are 
all familiar with these preparations, 
without which we should die of 
cold and starvation. 

The creatures, too, must either 
make ready or die, and nature has 
given them various ways of getting 
through the winter. Some of these 
ways — as the storing of food in 
winter quarters— are similar to 
our own; in fact, we probably 
learned the lesson, ages back, from 
our animal kindred. In some cases 
nature allows the creatures to live 
on stores in their own bodies, and 
in yet others— as in certain in- 
sects — instead of preserving the 
race by feeding its members through 
the sleeping season, she destroys 
them when their time of activity is 
over, and trusts to reproducing the 
new generation from thegerm of life 
safely stored in the eggs, and ready 
to come forth in spring. Turn to 
your Burroughs and see what he 
has to say of these different ways of 
spending the winter. 

What is hibernation? See the dictionary, 

and v, 178. 

How do animals subsist during hibernation? 

Xv, 285. 

Name eight creatures that hibernate. u, 

121; V, 177, 178; xv, 284. 

Name six that are active in winter. 11, 62; 

IV, 122-23}; V, 109; XII, 3, 4; XV, 286, 


Mention some of the things hungry animals 
will eat in winter when food is scarce. 
VII, 53. 

Name some forms of life that perish in 
winter, and exceptions. 11, 122, 123. 
What preparation do the birds make against 

winter? 1, 239; XI, 184; x1, 47. 

What relation has the food question with 
birds to their habit of wintering by 
migrating? 111, 93. 
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Which class of birds migrates? Which stays 
North in winter? x1, 138, 139. 

Mention some of the things birds find for 
winter food. vil, 58, 143. 


ORNITHOLOGICAL RHYMES 


WOODPECKER, you all knewin 
the November rhymes, but did you 
all know how his toes are placed? 
There is a picture showing the 
foot of the woodpecker in Winter 
Sunshine, page 104, and another in 
Riverby, page 282. 


XEMA SABINII is a species of 
Gull, and no one is to blame for miss- 
ing him when he hides under such 
a long name. Our concluding rhyme 
for the year has a dreadful Latin 
name, but that ought not to prevent 
your guessing this beauty when his 
markings are so plainly told. On 
page 158 of Fresh Fields you may 
see his portrait, and while he is not 
a winter bird in the cold parts of 
this country, he is all in gay holiday 
trimmings, and looks very much as 
though he might be wishing all our 
Burroughs Club Juniors a Merry 
Christmas! 


Y is for ( ), whom we often confuse 

With the Goldfinch, both sharing the same 
dazzling hues; 

But the former’s all yellow, save wings and 
tail brown, 

While Goldfinch has black on his wings, tail 


and crown. 


ZAMELODIA LUDOVICIANA, 
heathenish word, 

Indexing the ( 
bird, 

Whose rose-tinted breast and salmon-lined 
wing 

From gay, tropic zones their glowing hints 
bring. 


oh, 


), that handsome black 


With these two rhymes the Orni- 
thological Alphabet, needless to say, 
ends. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q. One question has puzzled me a long 
time, and recently more insistently than 
ever. On the top of a mountain, largely 
bare rock, with no sign of life, I found here 
and there a small fern and wild flower. 
Digging in the little earth I found worms. 
What is the meaning of those ferns and 
those worms? Does the rock disintegrate 
and become decomposed and out of it are 
the flowers and worms raised up? 


A. The dictionary tells us that 
the existence of soil over any area 
implies a previous decomposition of 
the rocks, and also climatic and 
physical conditions favorable to the 
growth of vegetation. The thickness 
of the soil will be found to vary as 
these conditions vary. Burroughs 
discusses this question of the forma- 
tion of soil as we know it, in Time 
and Change: — 

The history of the soil which we turn 
with our spade, and stamp with our shoes, 
covers millions upon millions of years. It is 
the ashes of the mountains, the leavings of 
untold generations of animal and vegetable 
life. It came out of the sea, it drifted from 
the heavens; it flowed from the fiery heart of 
the globe; it has been worked over and over 
by frost and flood, blown by winds, shoveled 
by ice. ... That it (growth of the continents) 
owes much to extra-territorial sources — 
to meteorites and meteoric dust — also 
admits of little doubt. . . . The winged 
seeds find their proper soil because they 
search in every direction. 

The foregoing are but a few sen- 
tences from his extensive observa- 
tions. 

The part played by lichens and 
mosses in accumulating an almost 
impalpable layer of vegetable 
mould, we discussed in the February 
issue of Home Procress. Given 
this start, and the addition of 
chance dust brought by the wind, 
it is clear how little crevices in the 
rock will in time accumulate suffi- 
cient earth to give a foothold for the 
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seeds also distributed by the wind 
or by birds in their flight. Winged 
insects will invariably find their way 
wherever there is vegetation, de- 
posit eggs and thus bring in organic 
life even where the patches of vege- 
tation are insignificant. The slight 
foothold necessary to support plant 
life is always a marvel. A dande- 
lion has been seen growing thriftily 
at the entrance of a drain-hole 
where apparently half an inch of 
dust and waste matter clogging one 
of the perforations of the metal 
plate protecting the hole gave all 
that was necessary to bring the 
chance-sown seed to germination. 
The presence of trees starting on 
what looks like an impossible sur- 
face is always striking in any trip 
through the woods. 


Q. Is it any use to keep the bulbs left 
from my last Easter pots? I put them away 
thinking I might water them again this 
winter and could get new plants from them. 
Some one told me this was not a good plan, 
and I want to know why. I know that nar- 
cissus or daffodil bulbs are left in garden- 
beds and seem to come up by themselves 
the next year. 


A. We quote from a Leaflet on 
bulbs, issued by the Brooklyn 
Botanic Gardens :— 


In the case of bulbs planted in the open, 
the green leaves are well exposed to an 
abundance of air and sunlight, and thus, 
using the energy derived from the sunlight, 
they are enabled to manufacture a fresh 
supply of food materials out of the elements 
supplied by the soil and air. The larger part 
of these elements, the carbon, is derived 
from the air. As fast as this food is made, 
some of it is used for the immediate needs 
of the plant, while the remainder passes 
down into the bulb, where part of it is used 
in the formation of new leaves and flowers, 
and the remainder stored up for nourish- 
ment of these new parts when they resume 
their growth the following season, after the 
period of rest. It is for this reason that 
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bulbous plants should be left in the ground 
as long as danger from autumn frost will 
permit, in order that all the nourishment 
possible may pass into them from the 
leaves. In the case of left-over potted bulbs, 
because of the great amount of stored food 
withdrawn from them to supply the new 
growth, there is little reserve left after the 
blossoming period, and so these bulbs, after 
having been once planted indoors, are of 
no value for a second indoor planting. 


BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB 
QUESTIONS FOR DECEMBER 
(Address answers to the Burroughs Nature 
Club, Cambridge, Mass. Be sure to write 
your name plainly at the top of each sheet. If 
the membership to the Club is not in your 
name, give the name of the member. It is 
not necessary to repeat the question; number 
your answers to correspond with them, and 
put at the top of each sheet the month in 
which the questions appear. Any special 
inquiries should be written on a sheet sep- 

arate from the answers.) 

1. On what faculty does nature 
seem to concentrate in the 
growth of young Partridges? 

2. Describe the flight of the Alba- 
tross. 

3. Tell of the predatory habits of 
the Fish Crow. 

4. Is the Red-eyed Vireo a true fly- 
catcher? 

5. Do all birds bathe in the same 
way? 

6. What American song birds re- 
semble the English Skylark in 
habit and song? Birds and Poets. 

7. What was the effect of the great 
Continental ice sheet on plant 
and animal life? 

8. How are the activities of ani- 
mals, to a great extent, deter- 
mined? 

9. Why is man, one of the most 
generalized of animals, also the 

- most adaptable? 

10. Do animals, as a rule, mate for 
life? Time and Change. 
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CONDUCTED BY ELIZABETH McCRACKEN 


Editor of Homt Procress 


THE HEARTH FIRE- 
(Tibi splendet focus) 
BY NORA ARCHIBALD SMITH 


As our subscribers all know, it has been 
from the beginning the custom of Home 
ProcREss to use no poetry excepting re- 
prints. The first exception to this rule is 
herewith made in favor of the following 
poem, never before published. Miss Smith, 
its author, is well known to our readers, 
particularly to those especially interested in 
Home Problems, through her books, The 
Home-Made Kindergarten, The Children of 
the Future, etc. The Hearth Fire is this year’s 
Christmas present from Home Procress to 
its subscribers. 


Knowest thou a hearth-stone, warm and 
safe, 
A hearth-fire burning bright, 
Where housemates sit in sweet content, 
Ringed round with peace to-night? 


Knowest thou a mother, star-like, set 
In azure deeps of love; 

Whose radiance dims all earthly lights, 
Clear-shining from above? 


Hast never known them? In thine heart 
Still fair the vision lies 
And thou canst close thine eyes and see 


The Isle of Paradise. 


Remote or near, its fragrance breathes 
On every wind that blows, 

And o’er the width of half the world 
For thee the hearth-fire glows! 


HOW TO TEACH COURTESY TO 
CHILDREN 


BY ELIZABETH McCRACKEN 


WE speak of teaching courtesy to 
children; yet courtesy is not so 
much a lesson that is either taught 


or learned, as it is a result of the 
successful teaching of certain other 
lessons, notably, the lessons of kind- 
ness and self-control. For courtesy 
is something more than good man- 
ners, even very good manners; it is 
a state of good feeling, so disciplined 
that it can and does unfailingly ex- 
press itself in good manners. As 
some one has wisely said, manners 
may, and often do come from the 
lips alone, but courtesy comes al- 
ways from the heart. In order to 
help children to become courteous, 
a full understanding of what cour- 
tesy is should never be absent from 
the mind of the teacher, and so soon 
as the child can receive it under- 
standingly, it should always be 
clearly in the mind of the child. 
This is the more important for 
the reason that while courtesy is of 
slow and sometimes difficult growth, 
good manners flourish with rapid 
ease. Children are still very young 
indeed when they almost automati- 
cally say, “Please,” “Thank you,” 
and “Excuse me,” so habituated 
have they already become to mere 
good manners. When a little old- 
er the boys make their bows and 
the girls drop their curtsies almost 
absent-mindedly, so quickly and 
with such facility are the “‘mo- 
tions” of good manners learned. 
Of course, these good-mannered 
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children may also be courteous 
children, but unfortunately it does 
not necessarily follow. Courtesy 
must come as the result, first of 
vision and then of discipline. 
Where shall the children’s eyes 
be turned that they may see this 
vision? How shall they obtain 
the necessary discipline? The first 
question is easily answered: In the 
stories of the heroes and heroines 
of the old legendary tales the chil- 
dren will find the vision. As for 
discipline, this they can obtain only 
by a constant effort on the part of 
their teachers and parents to con- 
nect the children’s reading of the 
old hero tales with their daily lives, 
— lives in which the necessity for 
courtesy is ever present. In the 


cases of some children, growth in 
courtesy will result from a mere 
familiarity with the stories, without 


other aid; but most children, per- 
haps, need to be helped by remind- 
ers from their elders. 

There are no heroes and heroines 
in the great world of literature more 
perfectly embodying courtesy than 
the knights and ladies of the Round 
Table. A knowledge, nay, a deep 
and full familiarity with the tales 
of the Round Table, is the heritage 
of every boy and girl. Not only the 
imaginative children, but the more 
matter-of-fact, as well, are able 
to see in these stories what true 
courtesy is. I have known many a 
dreamy boy and girl who learned 
the meaning of courtesy from King 
Arthur and his knights. But it was 
only very recently that I chanced 
to discover that for prosaic children 
as well the stories have their full 
value. A boy of ten, one of my 
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neighbors, had learned, as have 
most children of his age, that it is 
polite to offer to carry the bag or 
parcel of any woman whom he may 
be accompanying. More than this, 
it has been the custom of his mother 
when an over-night or week-end 
guest was leaving, to send the boy 
with the guest to the street car, to 
carry the inevitable bag. The boy 
has performed this service without 
any special graciousness, though 
never with murmuring, — but only 
at the suggestion of his mother 
each timé the situation arose. The 
mother has occasionally spoken to 
me about the boy’s manners, saying 
more than once, “‘I have no trouble 
making him behave courteously, but 
I am afraid he has no natural cour- 
teous feeling; courteous actions he 
does more because he is obedient 
than because he is polite!” One 
Saturday morning not long ago, 
when the mother knew that the boy 
was especially eager to be out at 
his play, there was an over-night 
guest who wished to go, not a short 
distance to the street car, but to 
the home of another friend several 
long blocks away. She’ asked the 
boy how far it was and through 
what streets she should go,in order 
to reach it. Before the boy’s mother 
could say, as she ordinarily did on 
similar occasions, “‘Edwin will go 
with you and carry your bag,” the 
boy himself spoke: ‘‘] will show you 
the way and take along your bag, 
—I’d like to.” He said it, his 
mother told me, with the first cour- 
teousness, in a large sense, with 
which he had ever said anything. 
When the moment came to start, 
the boy’s father, who had brought 
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the guest’s bag downstairs, re- 
marked as his son picked it up, — the 
guest being for the moment out of 
nearing, — “It’s rather heavy for 
you; I wish I had time to take it.” 

“I don’t mind it being a little 
heavy; I’m glad to take it,” the 
boy replied, — again with his newly 
acquired courteous tone. 

The mother did not question her 
son; indeed, she supposed that her 
talks on the subject of courtesy had 
at last borne fruit. Very soon, how- 
ever, she discovered the real source 
of her boy’s growth in courtesy. 
She came upon her son reading, and 
asked him what it was he read. 
“The story of Sir Lucan,” the boy 
said. “He died, helping to carry 


King Arthur when both of them 
were wounded, — he worse, — and 
he didn’t say anything about the 
king being too heavy for him! This 


is what King Arthur said about it, 
‘Alas, he would not complain him, 
his heart was so set to help me.’” 
The boy looked at his mother with 
a new light in his matter-of-fact 
young eyes, “I get awfully sick of 
carrying bags for the people who 
come here,” he remarked. “But I 
guess I can stand it! It isn’t likely 
to kill me, as it did Sir Lucan carry- 
ing King Arthur, — he was glad to 
do it.” 

The boy’s mother in telling me 
this observed that it would never 
have occurred to her to find an 
analogy between the two cases! 
But there are children, many of 
them, who make for themselves not 
only such analogies as we might 
make, but also those it never would 
have occurred to us to think of mak- 
ing. He was one such! 
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Courtesy in relation to grown- 
ups, — children are apt to grow to 
this sooner than to courtesy be- 
tween themselves. The reason, per- 
haps, is that the grown-ups bear 
one half, at least, of the responsi- 
bility. Not only do they set the 
example themselves, of courtesy, 
but they can and do, as it were, 
“begin it first.” In the dealings of 
children with one another this great 
aid is lacking, — one is usually no 
better qualified than another to set 
the example or to take the initia- 
tive. 

It is not so alarming as it some- 
times appears to persons making 
the acquaintance of children in 
large groups for the first time, that 
boys and girls are so frequently 
lacking in courtesy to: a 
Parents and teachers, p. _s par- 
ticularly teachers, are accustomed 
to the situation and try in various 
ways to meet it; first, by personal 
example, of course. This is valuable, 
but, excepting with very little chil- 
dren, it is less potent than an ex- 
ample of more heroic proportions 
and a higher degree of glamour. In 
the old hero tales such examples are 
to be freely found. 

It is usually in the heat of a con- 
test that the lack of courtesy in boys 
and girls is apt to appear. But, 
fortunately, the very children who 
enjoy games of competition also 
like to read of tournaments. In one 
such story of the knights of the 
Round Table, The Lady of the Foun- 
tain, there is an account of a con- 
test raged “furiously,” and yet 
courteously. At the end of this con- 
test, which lasted for three days, 
continuing every day “until the 
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evening,” there was a memorable 
scene. Its words, as well as its 
spirit, should be given to every 
child, especially such children as 
like competitive sports: 


Said Gawain, “‘ Thou, Owain, art the vic- 
tor; take thou my sword.”’ And with that 
Arthur saw that they were conversing, and 
advanced toward them. “‘ My lord Arthur,” 
said Gawain, “‘ here is Owain, who has van- 
quished me, and will not take my arms.” 
** My lord,”’ said Owain, “‘ it is he that has 
vanquished me, and he will not take my 
sword.” 


The influence of this passage is 
incalculable upon children, as a 
force to impel them to courteous 
feelings and actions one to another 
when engaged in competitive sports 
or games. I have seen a number of 
instances of this, two being espe- 
cially striking. One of these had to 
do with a group of girls in my neigh- 
borhood, who have a self-organized 
and self-directed basket-ball team. 
The girls are too young to take part 
in this game at school, or to be ad- 
mitted to the school basket-ball 
team, but they were not too young 
to acquire a basket-ball and other 
apparatus, and to practice the game 
on the large back lawn of one of 
their number. Neither were they 
too young to learn the principal 
rules of the game. What they were 
too young to do was to play it, in 
exciting moments, without dis- 
putes, sometimes reaching the point 
of unjust accusations of unfairness. 
The mothers of these girls, while 
pleased to have them interested in 
so healthy an outdoor sport, were 
much distressed, not only by the 
bickerings of the girls when at play, 
but by their recriminations of one 
another between games. 
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One of the mothers, a kindergart- 
ner before her marriage, solved the 
problem. She was a firm believer in 
the potency of the story in teaching 
fundamental truths to children. 
Quite definitely she cast about for 
just the right story to meet the 
problem, finding it in this very ac- 
count of the combat between Ga- 
wain and Owain. It was her habit 
to read aloud to her daughter for a 
short time each evening and to talk 
with the girl about the.thing read. 
One evening she read this tale. 
Finding her daughter deeply and 
eagerly interested, she seized the 
opportunity to emphasize, not only 
the persistence and courage of the 
two knights in doing their utter- 
most and their best to win, but also 
the good feeling and the fair speak- 
ing that obtained between them. 
“You see,” she observed, “neither 
of them insisted upon his own vic- 
tory, but each said of the other ‘It 
is he that has vanquished me.’ They 
were both so kind, so self-controlled, 
as well as so valiant and powerful!” 
Remarking that her daughter lis- 
tened with interest and understand- 
ing, the mother ventured to add 
with a grave smile, “I do not see 
why you girls cannot play basket- 
ball in the same spirit. You are like 
Gawain and Owain in everything 
else you do in playing it, excepting 
in just that!” The girl flushed a 
little but she said nothing, and her 
mother wisely turned to another 
story and another subject. 

But the unpleasantness that had 
characterized the basket-ball games 
diminished, and then ceased. The 
girl had done what grown-ups do 
when associating with children, — 
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she had set an example of courtesy, 
and “had begun it first.” Very 
likely, too, she talked with at least 
some of her companions regarding 
it. All that she said to her mother, 
when the change in the spirit and 
action of the basket-ball team was 
mentioned with affectionate satis- 
faction, was, “‘I saw from that story 
you read that good ‘sports’ are po- 
lite! Some of the other girls thought 
so too, and the rest were willing 
enough!” 

The other instance was that of 
two children, a brother and sister, 
in the habit of playing quieter com- 
petitive games, particularly check- 
ers, with very much the same result- 
ant circumstances as those which 
occurred in the case of the basket- 
ball players. At the end of the 
game there was invariably an argu- 
ment as to the victor, each child 
claiming the victory. The father 
solved the problein by telling this 
same story; and, evening after even- 
ing after the story was told, saying 
to the children, smilingly but warn- 
ingly, when a dispute either began 
or seemed imminent, “‘ Remember 
Gawain and Owain!” And gradu- 
ally the children did remember, and 
remembering, became as truly cour- 
teous as those two noble knights. 

Of course, children are early told 
that courtesy is but another name 
for kindness; indeed, but another 
name for ilove itself. In many a 
story they will see this deep truth 
set forth. Perhaps in none will they 
find it with such poignancy as in 
the story of Siegfried’s Youth. That 
hero, when he had done wrong, “did 
not try to excuse himself; but fall- 
ing at his mother’s feet and hiding 
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his face in his hands, he said the 
sight of her tears cut him to the 
heart, and for the future he vowed 
that his deeds should be those of a 
gentle knight.”” Thus did Siegfried 
resolve. The story goes on to tell 
how he kept his resolve, how “he 
strove to learn how to act wisely 
and well.” More significantly still 
is it related that “whenever he felt 
one of his old fits of passion coming 
over him, he thought of his mother’s 
tears and conquered the evil spirit 
that threatened to master him.” 
To the thoughtful child this story 
can be made to furnish the most 
potent of incentives and helps to- 
ward that true courtesy which 
strives to be gentle and to do gently, 
and, at the same time, strives to 
learn how to be still more gentle and 
to do still more gently. 

Courtesy to grown-ups, them- 
selves courteous,—perhaps children 
learn this first. Next, they learn 
courtesy to one another, the chances 
being that all are equal in their 
courteous contributions to the cour- 
teous whole. But, perhaps, the 
most important vision and disci- 
pline in courtesy that the children 
must be given is courtesy to the dis- 
courteous, to the intentionally as 
well as to the unintentionally rude 
and unkind. The hero, who above 
all others in the story-book world, 
is a shining example to youth in 
this particular is Oliver, that hero 
from whom the boys and girls learn 
so many great lessons. Courteous 
always, Oliver’s courtesy to the 
pagan knight, told in How Fierabras 
Defied King Charles, is high indeed. 
What was it that Oliver did when 
he saw this knight determined to 
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fight him? The story tells us: “So 
Oliver armed him. Was ever such 
courtesy in this world, Oliver help- 
ing this pagan to arm?” Surely 
there never was; and no readers will 
be more quick to realize this than 
children. 

To refrain from unkind action, 
whether intended or thoughtless, 
to practice kindness, not only un- 
consciously but from principle, to 
learn not only to say and to do, but 
to think only that which is gentle, 
— all this is comprised in the mean- 
ing of the word courteous, and all 
this is, of course, nothing more nor 
less than the Golden Rule. For this 
it is, when we train the children in 
courtesy, that we are instilling in 
them: “To do unto others as they 
would that others should do unto 
them.” 


FILLING, NOT OVER-FLOWING, THE 
CHRISTMAS STOCKING 


BY EDWARD WRIGHT 


Dip it ever occur to you that when 
we parents give a child something 
he has not expressed a desire for, 
we rob him. Yes, we rob him of one 
of the greatest joys of this life: the 
joy of anticipation. But that is not 
all we do! We muddle the child’s 
mind, which is another crime. 

The average normal child, left to 
himself, has a far finer appreciation 
of the beauty of simple, natural 
things than we grown-ups, and we 
should realize how invaluable such 
a faculty is, — lost almost entirely 
as soon as one mixes it with the 
artificialities of the world. Many 
modern toys are pests. How the 
bright, gaudy things displayed in 
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the stores at Christmas time do 
diminish the pleasure and con- 
fuse the minds of the children! 
There is such an over-abundance 
of things, it is small wonder that the 
little ones, when asked what they 
“want for Christmas,” express a 
desire for “everything”! It is my 
belief that too many presents very 
often ruin Christmas for children. 

One Christmas I spent with a 
relative at her homestead on the 
prairie. Because she was spending 
her first Christmas on the farm, 
her friends and relatives, thinking 
her and her family in need of sym- 
pathy, sent all manner of things to 
them, — especially to the three lit- 
tle girls. ‘“‘What a jolly day the 
wee ones must have spent!” you 
will say. Let me correct you. The 
children had a miserable time of it, 
going to bed in tears. Why? I'll 
tell you. 

On Christmas Eve they hung up 
their stockings. They each hoped 
to find a doll, and possibly some one 
other thing, each, in the morning. 
But alas! I shall not forget it, for I 
was there to witness what happened. 
Years ago I beheld the amusing 
sight of a small puppy who had 
stolen a whole chicken from my ice- 
box. He set the huge mountain of 
flesh down, looked at it in utter 
amazement, attempted listlessly to 
take a taste, then gave it up and 
walked away. It was too much for 
him. It was much the same with 
the little girls. We expected to hear 
a shout of delight when they reached 
the foot of the stairs. There were 
many giggles of anticipation from 
upstairs before they were ready to 
come, and one or two squeals, but 
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when they looked toward their 
stockings there was a dead silence. 
They were speechless. The stock- 
ings were quite obscured by the 
pile of things arranged around the 
floor in front of them. By noon the 
children reached their stockings. 
They became so confused and up- 
set by having so many new things 
loaded upon them that each began 
to want what the others had. The 
day was a disorderly medley. None 
of Christ’s “‘ Peace of Earth” there! 
Better far had my relative burnt, 
smashed, given away, or at least 
hidden nine tenths of the things, 
giving the little ones only what she 
should have known they could en- 
joy at one time. 

A child’s mind is incapable of re- 
taining many thoughts simultane- 
ously. Therefore if we load children 
down with artificial things (as most 


present-day gifts are) we prevent 
them from learning to observe the 
beauties in the simplest things of 


nature. If a child really has a 
strong wish for a certain toy, be it 
as artificial as it may, provided it 
is within our means, by all means 
that is the thing to give him. What 
we should remember is not to an- 
ticipate a child’s desires. A gift un- 
longed-for is a gift only half-appre- 
ciated. This applies equally to the 
rich and the poor, for all child-minds 
are alike until their environments 
change them. 

By over-flowing the stocking, we 
diminish the pleasure of our children 
at Christmas. We overload them 
with unlonged-for gifts, — to their 
confusion, to their embarrassment, 
and to the injury of their original- 
ity. Let’s stop it. 
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THE USE OF THE OLD HERO STO- 
RIES IN TEACHING COURTESY 
BY ALICE PERKINS COVILLE 

MANNERS are minor morals — of 
course, says modern psychology. 
They really belong to character. Of 
that we are all quite sure; but what 
we seem to have forgotten is that 
manners should be from within out- 
ward, and not products of external 
environment. One by one we have 
covered up some lovely old impulse 
of courtesy as if it were a knee 
buckle, powdered wig or some outer 
garment that pertained to courts 
and kings, and now we cannot find 
them even when we realize most 
earnestly our need of them. 

In a recent address to the under- 
graduates of Cornell University 
President Schurman spoke of the 
peculiar call to us in the collapse of 
civilization abroad to realize in our- 
selves and amongst ourselves the va- 
ried elements of civilization. “We 
cannot have a civilized nation if it 
is a boorish nation,” said President 
Schurman, “and we Americans 
think too little of the forms of social 
intercourse.” If we do not go to 
discover it for ourselves, returning 
travelers are forever telling us how 
behind other nations we are in the 
social amenities. Why does the 
society lady choose the French 
governess? Not simply to teach the 
children to speak French; she hopes 
the French governess will inspire 
her children to speak and to act 
courteously. She probably will not 
be disappointed, because in every 
real French woman, running deep 
down underneath everything, is the 
traditional consciousness of the value 
of that for which courtesy stands. 
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There are philosophers who 
would reduce all our customs and 
conventionalities to transparent 
hypocrisies, and scientists who 
would make all things to be what 
they seem. But true courtesy will 
ever be a mean between seeming 
and being, as much as real courage 
is a mean between cowardice and 
useless hazard. Courtesy must not 
be dissociated from valor. Such dis- 
sociation produces in the mind of 
many a boy a scorn of manners. In 
no way, perhaps, can a child’s mind 
be so easily disabused of this idea 
that manners are effeminate or 
weak than by acquainting him with 
persons, or the old heroes, in whom 
the greatest strength is usually ac- 
companied by the greatest gentle- 
ness, and by whom bravery and 
courtesy are esteemed equal. Said 
one in The Faerie Queene : — 

Ill seems 
If he so valiant be 
That he should be so stern to stranger wight; 


For seldom yet did living creature see 
That courtesies and manhood disagree. 


The guard who met Beowulf when 
he went to help the noble prince, 
Hrothgar, who was in need of him, 
said, ‘Make your name known to 
me quickly, bold man”; but how 
different his answer when he re- 
turned from the master’s hall, to 
‘tell him to come right quickly into 
our presence and bid him right 
welcome!” Courteously he guided 
him to the great hall and bade his 
comrades guard Beowulf’s ships. 
The strength of thirty men was in 
the grip of Beowulf’s fist, and there 
was none like him in the land for 
strength and valor; yet, as a favor, 
the warrior Beowulf asked for him- 
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self and his companions the task of 
cleansing Heorot of the foul foe. 
To his companions, who might 
enter the king’s presence clad in 
shirts of war, Beowulf said, “I pray 
you leave your shields and spears.” 
My boy friend, who asked his 
hostess to tell him what kind of 
soup had been served him, that he 
might never ask for it at a hotel, 
should know how the high-souled 
chief Beowulf returned to Hunferth 
the sword, Hrunting, which he had 
loaned him, and of which he was 
so proud. He never told Hunferth 
that the prized sword had failed 
him in his fight with Grendel’s 
mother and that he had accom- 
plished the deed with his own old 
sword, whose hilt was in his hand. 
Instead, he thanked him for his 
kindness and offered his services 
against a time of future need. This 
particular rule of Beowulf’s, that 
“the good a man tries to do shall 
stand as though ’t were done,”’ is the 
hardest to learn, perhaps, in all cour- 
tesy’s code. It made Beowulf seem 
‘of all kings of the earth most mild 
and gentle too,” loving his people; 
yet, “the greatest lover of glory.” 
As the boy finds unexpected 
tenderness in the bold Beowulf, a 
timid girl will appreciate what 
bravery was required of the most 
gentle lady, Guenever, to say, “In 
very truth, it were better thou wert 
hanged, Kay, than'to use such un- 
courteous speech toward a man like 
Owain.” With what gentleness she 
must have said the brave words! 
For we read that Owain, once de- 
ceiver, traitor, faithless and dis- 
graced, after his exile and warmed 
by the fire in the pleasant chamberof 
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the castle, became more “‘comfort- 


able” than he had ever been before. 

Kynon was aware of the inter- 
relationship between conscious 
thinking and subconscious inspira- 
tion, when he promised Kay “the 
best tale we know” as reward, if 
he would fulfill King Arthur’s be- 
hest. And what tale did Kynon, the 
knight, who thought no enterprise 
in the world too mighty for him, tell 
to discourteous Kay? He told that 
charming story that glorifies cour- 
tesy, of his reception at the castle 
where the loveliest maidens, six by 
six, arose and waited upon him and 
showed such royal hospitality and 
agreeable entertainment, — setting 
him down at the salon table with 
gold vessels in which was every sort 
of meat. He told Kay, too, with 
what courtesy the maidens forebore 
to ask annoying personal questions. 
He recollected, how, at the last, 
when he explained to them that he 
was seeking whether any was supe- 
rior to him, his host had looked upon 
him and smiled and said, “If I did 
not fear to do thee mischief, I would 
show thee that which thou seekest.” 
That was a shaft to prick a boastful 
bubble! And the bragging boy who 
follows Kynon’s adventure will find 
that the black man’s derision was 
much harder for bold Kynon to bear 
thanthedangersoftheterriblestorm. 

Nowhere in story-land is the 
scorn of bravery for discourtesy 
more dramatically, humanly and 
satisfyingly set forth for childhood’s 
wonderment and delight than in 
Sherwood Forest. Robin Hood, 
who used never a whip for his 
beasts, gave the stupid sheriff a 
grand fright and a lasting lesson for 
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his discourtesy. To the humble, 
little old woman, who would n’t sit 
down at the table with the simple 
bowman, whom the sheriff thought 
fit only to be hanged, Robin gave 
the finest coat in Nottingham. If 
Robin’s summary method of pro- 
cedure displays the logical, swift 
result of discourtesy, it shows also 
somewhat of the glow and warmth 
radiated by the crudest kind of 
courtesy, and, also, by what means 
courtesy may be nurtured even in 
a forest wild. When Much spake 
grudgingly, as he saw the large 
treasure about to go to Sir Richard, 
the sorrowful knight, John reproved 
him and even prayed Robin to offer 
the guest a new livery, that he 
might appear as became his rank 
before the Lord Abbot. Quickly 
Robin made use of that noble im- 
pulse by lending him John, himself, 
saying, “ "I were shame fora knight 
to gounattended.” And that knight 
was “merrier of heart than he had 
weened ever more to be.” Then 
Robin, himself, did “help him to 
mount his palfrey and bade him 
heartily well to fare.” 

A friend told me the other day 
that she had exiled her son William 
for a month from his chum Dick, 
because of “language” and some- 
thing designated briefly as ‘“‘imper- 
tinence,” supposedly contracted 
from Dick. ‘‘William needs some 
new friends and to determine some 
new values,” she said. “He is so 
familiar with Dick, he never ques- 
tions or compares or analyzes any- 
thing he does.” If William made a 
book-hero friend, he would do just 
that. He would question why the 
hero did or said certain things, be- 
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cause it would be his only way of 
knowing him, — as he knows Dick 
just naturally. When Oliver, see- 
ing the host of the heathen coming 
on, said, “‘Ganelon, the felon, has 
done this treason,” Roland saith, 
**Peace, he is my mother’s husband. 
Speak thou no ill of him.” Perhaps 
‘Roland, who ever spoke so cour- 
teously to his Franks and who 
“wept as beseems a gentle knight” 
when he looked upon the dead on 
the field of Roncevals, could con- 
vince William, as he did Oliver, 
that self-control, consideration and 
social adjustment are essentials of 
the art of living with others. Count 
Roland’s influence will be in no 
wise diminished for William by the 
fact that when Roland heard the 
foul words of Elrotha, the traitor, 
to his men, he drove out his soul 
from his body with his lance. 

The school girl in the pageant, 
who thought she was to have an 
“exclusive part,” and found her- 
self just one of the common herd, 
might gather some truer system 
of classification from the Knights 
of the Round Table, on the last 
night they were all together in the 
meadows of Camelot. When they 
went to rest them, “‘in honor of the 
highness of Galahad,” he was led 
into King Arthur’s chamber and 
then rested in his own bed. To one 
who vaunteth mere strength, the 
Knight of the Fountain would make 
plain that ’t is sometimes a greater 
mark of superiority to be courteous 
than to be victorious. When he saw 
Arthur on foot dress his shield 
towards him, he too did alight, 
thinking it “no worship to have a 
knight at such avail.” 
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There is a beauty of courtesy to 
which our children are almost 
strangers and of which grown-ups 
oft feign scorn. It is the courtesy 
that is mindful to pay to rank the 
respect and honor due. Such was 
the courtesy of the Cid, that ‘won 
for him not only money beyond all 
reckoning, but honor, too. Though 
the Cid had no liking for the mar- 
riage of his daughters to the In- 
fantes, he “could do no otherwise” 
than make the great preparation 
and the “great noblenesses” for 
the king to meet and talk it over. 
Though he had been banished once 
from the land, he so ‘‘demeaned 
himself that he would do the king 
no disservice, but contrariwise serv- 
ice, so that he was bound to show 
favor unto him and love him.” 

Not like the submissive courtesy 
of the Cid is the courtesy of forbear- 
ance, which so develops the art of 
refined intercourse as to eliminate 
friction. When Sir Lionel in ven- 
geance would have slain Sir Bors and 
all who aided him, because Sir Bors 
had left him in danger of death to 
succor from shame a maid, Sir Bors’s 
courteous words and forbearance 
“stood like a marvelous flame be- 
twixt them and burnt their shields 
and both were sore afraid.” As the 
knights of old looked upon that 
flame, all the world has been watch- 
ing the patient courtesy and for- 
bearance of our Scholar President 
stand like that flame twixt Berlin 
and Washington, burning the shields 
and showing again, as it did to Sir 
Lionel and Sir Bors, the glory of 
‘justice, the joy of forgiveness and 
the dignity of apology, — a new hero 
for our children to emulate. 
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BEING GENEROUS 


One of our subscribers has asked the fol- 
lowing question, “How can I make my 
little girl of six understand that she should 
divide whatever she has with her baby sis- 
ter?” This question involves the teaching 
of the meaning of generosity and the in- 
stilling of the habit of generosity The fol- 
lowing article contains an answer to the 
question and a solution of the problem. 


BY AGNES NOYES WILTBERGER 


Tue mother who would teach her 
children to be truly generous must 
bear constantly in mind that the 
payment of a debt is not generosity, 
and that to be truly generous one 
must give gladly and freely, with 
no thought of a return. 

The measure-for-measure, tit-for- 
tat way of giving gifts is only a 
degree less objectionable than the 
same spirit in returning evil for evil. 
Nothing more quickly destroys one’s 
pleasure in giving, if one has a really 
generous spirit, than the instant 
feeling on the part of the recipient 
that he must pay it back in kind. 
Many a mother who believes she 
is teaching her child to be open- 
handed and liberal is, all uncon- 
sciously but none the less effectu- 
ally, teaching him simply to “pay 
it back” when he receives a favor. 

“Arnold,” mother says, “don’t 
you want to run over and ask Willie 
to supper to-night? You were there 
last week to dinner, you know.” 

Or perhaps Arnold has a little 
treat of candy. 

“Dear, divide with sister. You 
know she always divides with you.” 

Of course, Arnold should ask 
Willie to supper; the boys will both 
enjoy it. But the reason for the in- 
vitation is not that Willie asked 
Arnold to dinner last week, but that 


Willie is a friend whom we like to 
have near and to whom we wish to 
give pleasure. And Arnold cer- 
tainly should divide his sweets with 
his sister; not because he must 
pay back what she has given him, 
but because here is an opportunity 
to give her a pleasure. If sister 
gave in the right spirit she looks for 
no return. There is neither gener- 
osity on the one hand nor occasion 
for much gratitude on the other 
when Arnold and his sister share 
their sweets, if each knows that the 
other will pay it back at the first 
opportunity. 

An exchange of social courtesies 
is a necessary part of our social 
intercourse, but there are few oc- 
casions when the fact that at some 
time we have been entertained is 
a good and sufficient reason for 
giving an invitation. When it is, 
let us call the invitation by its right 
name, the payment of a social obli- 
gation, and not deceive ourselves or 
our children into thinking it is that 
beautiful thing, hospitality. 

To teach the children true gener- 
osity, then, we must see that they 
give from generous motives. We 
should be on the watch for people 
who have few pleasures, with whom 
we and the children may share 
our own. We should teach them 
in receiving a gift to value it first 
of all as an expression of friendship, 
never as the “party of the first 
part” in an exchange. Lead the 
children to draw from their own 
experience the great truths that a 
pleasure hoarded for selfish enjoy- 
ment shrinks immeasurably, while 
a pleasure shared is more than 


doubled. 
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ANSWERS TO HOME PROGRESS 
QUESTIONS FOR NOVEMBER 


1. Howcan a tendency to excessive boister- 
ousness best be handled in a girl of 
twelve? 


Excessive boisterousness is an in- 
dication of physical vitality with an 
insufficient outlet. Membership in 
a gymnastic class would be good for 
the girl described in this question; 
so would an interest in basket-ball, 
tennis, or any other suitable athletic 
sport. What is needed is not sup- 
pression or curbing of the boister- 
ousness, but a fuller opportunity to 
express it satisfactorily. 

2. Is it advisable for a boy to have a “pa- 

per route” in a small city? 

If the boy is old enough and re- 
sponsible enough, -there is no reason 
why he should not have a paper 
route in a proper district of a small 
city. The necessity for regularity 
and accuracy in discharging the 
duties of the route are excellent for 
a boy; the exercise in the open air 
is also good, while the money earned 
provides the boy with an allow- 
ance gained by his own disciplined 
efforts, — the ideal way for a boy 
to come by an allowance. 

3. Is it wise for parents to adjust a mis- 


understanding between a child and her 
school-teacher? 


Where a friendship or a good un- 
derstanding exists between the par- 
ents and the school-teacher, a mis- 
understanding between a child and 
the school-teacher may, perhaps, be 
brought to a speedier determination 
through the efforts of the parents. 
Under these circumstances they 
might wisely intervene. Otherwise, 
they are not likely to be of help, and 
should do and say nothing. 
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4. What course should be followed in the 
case of a boy of seven who repeats pro- 
fane words that he has heard other, less 
carefully protected children say? 


The only thing to do with this 
boy is to explain to him carefully 
that the words used should not be 
used. Do not appear too much 
shocked or dismayed when the 
words are said, but in a matter-of- 
fact, quiet way make the explana- 
tion. Also, as much as possible, 
keep the boy with children whose 
language is good. 

5. How can an only child, a girl, be kept 
from getting too “old in her ways”? 

Going to school, working and 
playing with other children will 
prove all that this girl needs. In- 
vite her friends to your home and 
allow her to go to their homes. 

6. Is it possible to make a child of three 


who indulges in fits of temper see that 
this is wrong? 

Yes. Let the child see that his 
fits of temper grieve those about 
him. If this does not make him see 
that indulgence in temper is wrong, 
have him stay in a room by himself 
whenever he so offends, explaining 
to him that he is, for the time, in an 
unsuitable condition for association 
with other persons. 

7. What should be said to children about 
Santa Claus? 

Little children may be told that 
Santa Claus is the Spirit of Christ- 
mas, responsible for the filling of 
their stockings and the trimming of 
their Christmas tree. If they mate- 
rialize Santa Claus and think of him 
as he appears in the familiar pic- 
tures and verses, no harm is done, 
either now or later. Older children 
might be given a more literal ex- 
planation. 
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8. Should high-school boys and girls read 
books now being published about the 
war! 


Most of the books now being pub- 
lished about the war are of very 
high quality. High-school boys and 
girls might well read them if they so 
wish. Among the best for boys, one 
might mention Four Weeks in the 
Trenches, by Fritz Kreisler, and 
With the Allies, by Richard Harding 
Davis. For girls, 4 Journal of Im- 
pressions in Belgium, by May Sin- 
clair and In a French Hospital, by 
M. Eydoux Démians, are excellent. 
g. At children’s parties should games be 

played for prizes? 

It is better, at children’s parties, 
that games should not be played for 
prizes. Instead, have a small favor 
of some kind for each child to take 
home as a souvenir of the party. 

10. How can confidence between parents 
and children best be maintained? 

In order that confidence between 
parents and children may be main- 
tained, children should be sure, not 
only of the love of their parents, but 
of the wish of their parents to un- 
derstand them, — to get at their de- 
sires and points of view. It is, per- 
haps, impossible that there should 
always be absolute understanding, 
but there may always be the wish 
for it and the effort after it. It is 
this which makes for confidence be- 
tween parents and children, as be- 
tween friends. 


THE CHILD WHO DESTROYS HIS 
TOYS 


Question No. 2, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for October, 1915, reads as follows: 
“What is the best thing to do in the case of 
a small child who is destructive of his 
toys?” 
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In the first place, always buy good 
toys. When you buy a little wagon 
or wheelbarrow, or some such play- 
thing, buy the best of its kind, if you 
can. I have found that it is just like 
throwing money away to buy a 
cheap toy. Then, I would buy 
toys that cannot break easily. 
Mrs. Miriam TuckMAN, 
New York, N.Y. 


My one little girl has always been 
very careful of her toys. I began 
when she had her first toys to teach 
her the value of them, and that, 
should she purposely destroy them, 
she could not have others. I think 
by exercising patience and perse- 
verance almost any child can be 
taught to be careful. 

Mrs. C. C. Procror, 
Hornell, N.Y. 


A child destroys his toys because 
his desire to make or create has not 
been fostered. Give him tools; 
teach him to make things, however 
crude. 

Bessie S. LInDEBERG, 
South Norwalk, Conn. 


SIXTEEN AND TWELVE 
Question No. 8, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for June, 1915, reads as follows: ‘‘ How 
can a girl of sixteen best be led to make a 

companion of her sister of twelve?” 
I po not know. There were twelve 
children in our family, girls and 
boys, all sizes and ages. Not one 
ever failed to be a chum with any 
other oneof the family, and no other 
girl or boy in the whole country 
could keep any of us apart. It was 

the Clan first. ; 
Cuartes H. Wonrer, 

Des Moines, N.M. 
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Try to give girls of different ages 
some pleasures in common and it 
will tend to make them companion- 
able. Teach them to play the same 
games, give them books to read 
that both can enjoy and let them 
read them together. 

Mrs. W. G. GaLLoway, 
Montgomery, Ala. 


The mother instinct is usually 
strong in a girl of sixteen. This side 
of her nature should be appealed 
to. If she feels that her sister’s 
happiness, or, perhaps, even her 
character will largely depend on her 
help and codperation, the question 
of companionship will be easily 
settled. Mrs. Lucius ApEs, 

Wichita, Kan. 


TO PREVENT OR STOP QUARRELING 
Question No. 1, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for June, 1915, reads as follows: “How 
can two little brothers aged four and five 
be cured of quarreling with each other?” 
WE have raised a family of four 
boys. When they were small they 
were inclined to do a little “‘scrap- 
ping”; and it was always our 
method kindly but firmly to ask 
them to put their arms around each 
other’s neck and kiss. It always 
had the desired effect of stopping 
the quarrel. They grew to be broth- 
ers in every sense of the word. One 
of them is a minister, two are doing 
Y.M.C.A. work and the fourth is a 
physician and surgeon. 
Mr. and Mrs. WILDER W. Perry, 


Camden, Maine. 


Read The Training of Parents, by 
Ernest Hamlin Abbott. 
Marcuerite H. Morrow, 
Iowa City, Iowa. 
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Separate them, every time that 
they quarrel. 
R. M. LaR., 


San Francisco, Cal. 


HOME PROGRESS QUESTIONS FOR 
DECEMBER 


( To Subscribers: After careful study of all 
the Questions herewith given, return Answers 
with your comments. If you bave bad any ex- 
perience that would be valuable to other sub- 
seribers, state it briefly. Feel free to ask 
questions on any subject of interest in this con- 
nection. Number answers to correspond with 
questions, and put at the top of each sheet the 
month in which the questions appear. Write 
your name plainly at the top of each sheet, 
and mention whether you wish your answers, 
if printed, to be unsigned, signed with in- 
itials or signed with full name. Address 
all communications to the Eviror or Home 
Procress, Houghton Mifflin Company, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. ) 


1. Can tact be taught to children? 
If so, how? 

. Should a child who refuses to 
apologize to another child be 
compelled to do so? 

. Howcan children best be taught 
to try not to cry when hurt? 

. How can a little girl of five be 
broken of the habit of pouting 
when displeased? 

. Should a child be permitted to 
have a canary bird? 

. Howcanchildren best be taught 
the value of money? 

. How can a boy of twelve best 
be helped to be considerate of 
a visiting invalid aunt? 

. How can a mother best gain 
the confidence of her very re- 
served daughter of fourteen? 
Should children be paid for 

- doing chores at home? 
10. At what age should boys and 
girls begin doing church work? 
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CONDUCTED BY ALICE PERKINS COVILLE 


Constantinople Old and New 
By H. G. Dwight 


To read Mr. Dwight’s book, Constantinople 
Old and New, is to walk once more through 
the vivid ways of that fair city. “Oh, this 
is a paradise,” one echoes with Hajji Baba 
and Mr. Dwight, “and may I never leave it.” 
“A gray dome, a white minaret, a black 
cypress,” recurring in ever new combina- 
tions; streets where “strange faces, strange 
costumes, strange dialects come and go”; 
glimpses into gardens full of “the peace and 
gravity of the East” or into “little patches 
of ground where tall turbaned and lichened 
stones lean among cypresses”’; “the lattices 
of the windows, the veils of the women, the 
high garden walls,” all these and more go to 
make up what Mr. Dwight rightly names 
“the reserve, the impenetrability” which is 
so large an element in the charm of Stam- 
boul. One goes with him into “that square 
enclosure of deeper twilight” in the great 
Bazaar known as the Bezestan, where “grave 
old men” in robe and turban sit, “each be- 
fore his own shelf and cupboard inlaid with 
mother of pearl, and deal only in old things.” 
Through dim vaulting one reaches the vine- 
hung streets and arbors where men sit “to 
taste the taste of life,” “‘passing innumerable 
coffee houses, full after dark of a color which 
an outsider is often content to watch through 
lighted windows,” — always an outsider, 
always curious, always held by the spell of 
the unknown. But with Mr. Dwight one is 
glad to know that “some men are content to 
sit in coffee houses and enjoy simple pleas- 
ures, to watch common spectacles, to find 
that in life which every one possesses, — 
light, growing things, the movement of 
water, and an outlook on the ways of men.” 

One learns much, incidentally, as one 
wanders on through Pera and Galata, of 
the past and the present, — odd bits of 
etymology, blocks of human history which 
lend new life to one’s knowledge of the very 
stones one treads on, and many a common- 
place which is news to the stranger, of the 
intricacies of calendar and the daily time, 


and of business dealings in that city of for- 
eign colonies, “where life is a thing of shreds 
and patches.” And one pauses long over the 
curious ships that come and go and lie at 
anchor in the Golden Horn, which alone 
separates the scattered life of Galata from 


_ the unfathomed quiet of Stamboul. 


For Scutari across the blue waters of the 
Bosphorus, Mr. Dwight has a special affec- 
tion, as have all who know her hills and cy- 
presses, her mountains and sea, and the stone 
pines which run like a refrain through Mr. 
Dwight’s book. But it is impossible even 
to hint at all this book gives of gardens and 
fountains, fasts and feasts, life in peace and 
in war, picture and history. Very perfect 
photographs and etchings illustrate the text 
and must aid the stranger in proportion as 
they satisfy the lover of Constantinople. The 
book is written by one happily born in the 
**City of Gold,” now known as Scutari, and 
few men could be more fitted by sympathy 
and understanding and patient study to in- 
terpret Turkish life to the West. ’ 

“ke 


(Charles Scribner’s Sons. $5.00 net.) 


The Song of the Lark 
By Willa Sibert Cather 


Tuis strong, splendid story traces the evolu- 
tion of an artist from a simple childhood in 
Moonstone, Colorado, through the devious 
and dangerous paths of training in a care- 
less world, to a triumphant career in grand 
opera. Never did psychologist more graph- 
ically portray the actual creative influence 
of early environment, nor the unescapable 
power of one personality over another, that 
is revealed in this tale of all that went to 
the making of Thea Kronborg into a Briin- 
hilde. Spanish Johnny’s guitar, the stolen 
visits to the Mexican Quarter, the inspira- 
tion of the drunken music master, Dr. 
Archie’s never-failing faith in her and the 
silent example of his loyalty to his ideals, a 
brakeman’s unselfish love,—these old 
things, like the quiet little attic room and 
the Kohler garden, were what saved Thea 
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in her hours of peril, — the old Moonstone 
feeling. In the Cliff Dwellings the ghosts of 
the ancient people told her some of the 
simple things they are eternally saying; one 
was that there are things one cannot learn 
with the mind, but must experience in the 
body. 
As Thea measured the buildings in Chi- 
cago by the Moonstone standpipe, there 
were other standards of value from which 
she would never escape. This, Fred Otten- 
burg learned, when he tried to hinder, not 
help her, to attain full possession of the 
things she had stored up in loyalty to ideals 
whose names and meanings she did not 
know. The author would verify in Thea 
Kronborg the saying that “art is only a 
way of remembering youth,” and artistic 
rowth simply refining the sense of truth- 
ulness. 
A, C. 
(Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.40 net.) 


A Belgian Christmas Eve 
By Alfred Noyes 


REWRITTEN and amplified by a Dedica- 
tion, Prelude and Epilogue, Mr. Noyes has 
transformed Rada into a drama of the Great 
War. “You can’t expect war to be all shin- 
ing armor and smart uniforms,” the insolent 
German soldier tells Rada, whose husband 
he has just killed, in whose cottage he and 
his fellow soldier are quartered. The inno- 
cent trust of little Bettine that softened 
the hearts of two soldiers could not save her 
from the others, “mad with brandy and 
blood and other things.” Rada, who does 
not hate but pities all and prays for foe and 
friend alike, chooses the only defense she 
knows in such an hour. 

The play is haunting in its realism; yet in 
it, beside the horror, is hope. 

AFC. 


(Frederick A. Stokes Company. $1.00 net.) 


The New Map of Europe: 1911-1914 
By Herbert Adams Gibbons, Ph.D. 


From Old Turk party, through the return 
of the New Turk exiles and the rehabilita- 
tion of their régime, two Americans have 
followed the Eastern crisis of the past six 
years. Dr. and Mrs. Herbert Adams Gib- 
bons made a honeymoon trip to the east in 
1908. The world has moved centuries since. 
These two and their young children saw and 
lived at first-hand the first and second Bal- 
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kan Wars and watched the Russian invas) 
sion (with the nominal consent of Grea’ 
Britain) of Northern Persia. They studied: 
Germany’s hopes and plans and dreams in 
Asian Turkey and her intrigues for Balkan 
routes to Stamboul and to Bagdad. Ger- 
many believed to a man, her women to a 
woman, that German thought and ideals 
were sacred, that the European War was of | 
and for the German people; yet Germany 
failed to influence Islam against England. 
Russia awakens and hopes for her Eastern 
Empire and the Aigean. Greece governed 
by a Hohenzollern, Macedonia polyglot and 
polytheistic, Servia the winner of the ma- 
jor slice of Bulgaria’s promised share of 
Turkey’s spoils, Turkey fanatical and Mos- 
lem harassing Greek and Armenian, — the 
wars of the Little Peoples were settled 
but for the nonce. Austria-Hungary envies 
Servia and Germany forces the issue. Then 
is all Europe at war and Germany hopes to 
formulate a new map of Europe. 

Dr. and Mrs. Gibbons have lived all this, 
and Dr. Gibbons has written into his ac- 
count of it historic lore and naked facts and 
native settings — for Europe’s ae 

L. C 


(The Century Company. $2.00.) 


The Rose-Garden Husband 
By Margaret Widdemer 


Puyiiis Narcissa BrairHwaiTe always 
felt her name out of place in a smutty city 
library, even in the Children’s Room, where 
they called her “the pretty one that laughs.” 
It belonged in a rose-garden; one day when 
she was tired she wished for a rose-garden. 
How her wish was speedily and uncannily 
fulfilled, and she found herself the mistress 
of a great house, full of servants, a dispirited 
husband and the banjo and satin slippers 
she had always wanted, is a tale as sweet 
and wholesome as its plot is unique. Phyllis 
found her library philosophy applied equally 
well to a rose-garden husband, — that since 
people like brightness best, it is more com- 
fortable for yourself when you once get 
used to it. Those who know Phyllis will 
not be surprised that living began to be 
interesting again to Allan, and that, al- 
though Phyllis learned that hearts could 
ache under ruffles and furs, her time came 
when she need envy no one love and real 


laughter. 
A. P. C. 
(J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.00 net.) 








